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applicants who were related to company eaployees. Black eaployees / 
were hired priaarily as a consequence of ea^plicit affirmative action 
by the. coapany "s personnel office at headquarters. vari,abljes that had 
a significant effect on the screening and hiring of new employees 
w^re referral sources, aptitude and intelligence testjs, and evidence 
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procedures used in the study.) (Author/CT) 
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lection procedures included infoirmsl and subjective elewnts that led to empl(wment pre- 
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office at headquarters. Variables were identified that had a signifi^cant effect on the 
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imd -intelligence tests, and evidence of specific skllU and experience. The data sug- 
oested^tbe possibility of discrimination against bUcka and female emplciyees in perform ini 
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^ INTRODUCTION; 

Individuals find MipIoyiMnt in our •conony through a complax 
pxocaFt'tRFt^"^ 

and aalacti^n procaiaas ueillaad by amployart* To a.Iarga axtant Job 
•aa>(ara kno«r. vary littla about tha critaria and daciaion rulaa that^ 

^ *thay faca Ahan thay app^l)^ for anployniaftt • ' ^ / 

Bxcapt for highly akillad Jobs, Employara ara usually facad 
with lacg* numb^a of Job applicationa from which thay nuat aalact 
tha auccaaaf ui. candidataa • Thair auccaaa or failura ia a function 
of thair ability to paaa through tha aniployar*a acraaning procaaa* 
Labor lurlcat apaciallata fraquantly rafar to tha "matching" procaaa, ^ ^ 

but tha\amployar with a vacancy providaa littla information about 
axactly what charactariatica ara baing aought in a naw amployea, and 
aach amployar haa ita own criteria for aalection. Conaaquantly , 
Job applicanta ara forced to play the game without knowing the 

^ rulaa 9 aince they are aet anew by each proapactive employer. The game 
la no^ necessarily a fair one. Some groups in the labor force may 
have more information than -others concerning Che availability of Jobs 
wid the criteria used b^ those who do the screening. Some will have 
an advantage because they have characteristics that-^re given positive 
weight in the selection process. In the absence ^ special effort , 
it ia likely that minority groups in Che labor force will m dis- 
advantaged by their relative lack of informatlon>^^and by^ thjelr 4^ablllty 
to satisfy criteria that depend on experience or xelationalnips that 
are less available to them. From the employer's ^eVspecti^^, the - ^ 
selection process la difficult to control and motiitorv-^personnel officers 
have a go od /deal of latitude in carrying out the hl4ipg function, and . 
it is extremely difficult attd costly to eva^luate the results of ^helr 
activities. First of all, there may be considerable discrepancy between 
n^nagemant 's perception of the process^and the effective screening rules. 
The actual hiring criteria can only be determined by examining the results 

. of the hiring decisions. Then there is the problem of validating the 
process, that Icf, determining the extent to which the criteria utilized 
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in eh« scrMnlng of applicAnts are reiatf'ed to thm Job pArfomanctt of 
iUGCftaaful candidates* Tha problem la conpLlcated by the fact that the 
"makeup ana"effectiven« einpT.by¥r^V labor 

of tine la the reault not only of ita selection procedures , but also 
of the decision rules utilised In the flnn!s ^'internal la^or market/* 
An employee* a perforisange is a function of peraonal character latlcs 
and backgrAind, brought with the Individual JLo the employer , and 'HLlthe 
employee's organisational experience with the employer. 

The efficiency of Individual fl^s» and the economy's potential 
fin: growth is dependent In part on the extent to whlc^ all groupa in 
the labor force are able to find t>elr most productive employment. This . 
is more likely to occur If Job seekers are more aware of the criterie 
used by the firms and industries in selecting employeea, and if employeva 
take steps to insure that^ their selection pfSiqedureSy and the administration 
of their ^'internal labor markets'* make the most effective use of the 
available labor supply. Through the examination df a relative stable 
Utility Company, this study has attempted to provide some inslgiht Into 
the selection process^ and into the factors ^^^ifli^t^ppear to affect an 
employee's relative success in the organ iasa t ibn ; Although limited 
to a aingle firm, our results add to our under^tariding of the factors 
that determine how individuals move into productive employment , and 
progreas through the Job matrix of a firm. The s^udy serves as an lllua* 
tration of the importance « as well as the difficulty » of testing assump-tfons 
made by employers when they screen applicants for employment , and of 
assessing the effects of their manpower policies and procedures. 

The cooperating employer is a Gas Utility company that employs 
approximately 1600 individuals ^ of whom two hundred are supervision or 
management, five hundred are white collar workers, and nine hundred 
are blue collar wage earners. The study was based on application files, 
interviews with management personnel, and on the records of individuals 
who were on the company ' s payroll as of January 1, 1968, and who wer^ 
hired by the company from that time through January 1, 1972. 
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I 

Th« ApplicanCfl for mpIoyiMnt durlr^g tha p«rlod of th« study 
%9«r# ov«r 70% mle and 917. whito. Thoir average age waa about 24, and 
mlmat all of thm had At Uaac ^ high achooL degree « Only about 9X 



had no prior wrk experience i and over one-* third of the applicants ' 
were currently employed when they applied. About 45% of the total 
had left >thelr prior employment voluntarily* Approximately 35% of the 
applicant a asked for employmertt at ''any*' Job^ and over 70% were 'Hralk* 
Ine*^ who came to the company without any specific referral « Of those 
who were referred to the employer^ the predominaAt source of referral 
waa an employee of the company. Although the company hired only 92 
' employees during the period of the study ^ it received 30j.3 Job applications. 
^ It is particularly interesting to observe the large nufhber of valk->in 
applicants for the small number of available openings. In view of the 
substantial number of applicants who were apparently willing to change 
Jobs to come to work for the company, it was apparently viewed as a 
relatively desirable place to work. 
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Refer ^o Appendix A, Table 1 for the^Characteristics of the Applicant 
Populiution 
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TUB COHPANY'S EMPLOYMENT PROCEDURES 

Th« largt numtMir of •ppllc«tlont«#roAt«t «iv Infomuitlon proc#»iilng 
probl#i> Vacanclas mxm not aLwiiyfl avsi lAble whan th« Appllcatlont mrm 
X^cmivrndp and In apitt of the volume 6f Job taakarsi tha anpdoyar may 
not b# abia to identify an accaptabla applicant for a particular Job 
at tha tlma that it must be filled. When an opening la to be fllledi 
the employer muat be able to find a candidate yirho ia acceptable* to the 
■Mnagement from the appliciitiona that are on hand» or If that faila» from 
aome other aource. The following deacrlption of the company* a employ* 
ment procedurea ia baaed on the perceptlona of the peraonnel ataff who 
are reaponaible for the activity. 

The company carriea on Ita actlvitiea at a central office and at 
aeven diviaion offices. Applicationa are accepted at all locations 
from anyone who wishes to apply for a Job. Noniially» the application 
will be filled out' at th.e point of applicationi although aome are mailed 
^n. All officea have been inatructed to mark application forma from black 
applicanta with aome identifying code on the bottom of the form. (The 
^employment supervisor learned from ua that one ^of the diviaion off icea ^' 
had not complied with this instruction.) 

At the central office, the eiaployment auperyiaor'a ae9retary (K) 
acreena all of the applicationa received there » and picka out thoae that 
aeem to her best suited for any current or expected openings. She givea 
theae to the employment supervisor (J) who states that he alao revlewa 
all of the applications aqd picks out any others that appear to him (o 
have special promise. Normally applications are retained for one year. 
The appllci^ions selected by K and J are kept in a special file (the 
hot file) In the employment supervisor's desk for quick r^erence should 
an opening occur. The hot file may also contain applicationa of a fe%^ 
^Individuals who have been Interviewed but not hired. When an opening 
occurs, J goes, first to the applications in his hot file. If he haa 
an individual who has been interviewed recently and who appears to be 
particularly qualified, he may simple offer the Job to that person with- 
out considering othei; applications. Normally, however, 'he examine 
a few file from the hot file and ask K to go back through recent applications 



in a t^CMtal tilm for qu^LltUd IndlvlduaLs* Thos# ••Ltctad in this way 
mtm callad In for inctrvLawp and c^aCtlng^ If thera ara not anough 
proaiiactlva candLdaCas^ anpLoyinant aganGlaa will ba aakad to raCar 

IndividuciT with parttcnrlirr wpeclfivattmiM^, Thtii tartar pracodurc 

la usua^^ folLowad tor Joba that require nome advanced ekilLa ^n^ludlflg 
kay punch and la not ^followed for Lower Leval Jobs such', as mail clerks 
or clerk-typiet • Individuals who are referred from- the enployvMnt 
agencies in this mar>iker fill outfapplicatlon forms, are interviewed^ and 
tested. J works .regularly with four employment agencies the t ara 
familiar with his requirmnents and %iho normally can be counted^\)pon to 



sand him qualified people. , 

After interviews and testing; the employment supervisor picks out 
a few of the best candidates end these are interviewed by the department 
head* The above procedures ap>ly to individuals who apply for work at the 
central office for work at that office or at Division D which is nearby, 

In se^cting -individiTals to be interviewed^ {proximity to the Job 
and referral source are given heavy weight. Of the two» referral by a 
relative employed by the company appears to be the most* important consid- 
.eratlon. The company also makes a pointy of interviewing black applicants 
who are referred by certain social agencies* ^ 

At the divisions, it appears that some screening takes place in 
advance, that is, at the jtlme th^ application is filled out. There is no 
e stablished' procedure an^l the process varies -#rom a casual evaluation by 
aomeone in the office to a short interview* However, if this initiaF « 
acreenlng does not result in some sort of positive opinion^ the ' 
applieant probably will not be selected for interview and testing when 
a Job opening:. occurs . Normally, wh^n a Job opens up at the division, the 
division manager will screen his applications and pick out seven or -eight. 
The employment supervisor (J) will then g^ to the diviaion to interviav 
hhm applicants selected •^y the division oianager; J will pick out the 
'top4two or three on the basis of the interviews' and the final employment 
decision wiil be made by the division manager and the employme'nt 
aupervisor Jointly. ^ ' 
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^Division B Is'an exception to *thl8 procedure, since the d^lvlslon 

m^lnager ^sends all o£ hl§ applicatlon|f^to the central of£lce where. J does 

th^ initial screening -atld ^elrectlon o£ individuals £or interview. The 

division manager instituted, this procedure primarily to ^et away £rom the 

problem o£^^e£errdl £rom relatives. employed by the company. It is 

apparent that £or some time the company has made general us^ o£ the 

re£erral8 £i:Dm employed relatives as a V^e screening device « The 

ajaiumption^ has' been that ^ the company would get ^superior applicants if 

they- i^av^l^jef er^nce to, re to them by their employees. 

J assert^^that although preference Is given in selection £or in£erview8' 

^nd testing, that Bftev^tliB^y^^Sttional iiif ormation made availebrle through 

ttie interviews^ and test is obtained, .relatives are given pre^e,rejice 

if they are as wellrqualified as the other ^applicants. 

An interesting aspect of the employment pr-ocedurer is ^ the disposition 

' • ■ • ^ ■ 

of applicants whd •are selected £or interview and testing but who are hot 

hired. Althou^ some exceptional applicants are retained in the "hot 

file'* it appears ^h*at the others are put back into ti^e general o££ice 

application file. Thesle applications are not marked or identified in any . " 

way so that K and^J^would have to depend* upon 'their metaories to pick them ' 

out "if a. relevant Job open^g appeared in the ne5f& month or two. 

Tests * . ' ^ • ' r ^ . / ~ 

Applicants for blue-collar jobs are given the Wonderlic test and the 

Bennett mechanical test. Applicants for white-collar jobs have been given 

a 'total o£ 11 tests during our sample period. The test selection dependid 

-on the type o£ Job for^^lch the yLndlvldual is being considered. The parent 

company;^ established norms £or three of t^e tests, including the Wonder lie 

(whites only). Black applicants are rated on the publisher's national 

• ^ . , ■ " ' ^ 

norms. In other Cases, the company utllizjes norms devel^ed by the publlsfie: 

<5f the individual tests • <^ 3 

' After interview and testing, selection is based primarily on the 

lapplicantfif' related skills, as measured Isy^ test scores, and on their 

a-ttltudes Htoward work, as measured by the Interviewers . In addition^, 

. , • ■ ■ . * ' , ', • 

personality is considered tp see if the applicant would "fit in" with the 
other people already in the section w^e^re the opening exists. Finally, 
as' indicated above, additional preference may be given to relatives ^f 
current emplpyee^. ' - ; 



Minority EmploViaent C?' - * 

» Jhe company^ has developed and is presumably complying with a 
poa it Ive' action program. J has a black 'assTstant .(T) whose primary - 
duties are thfe recruitment and screening of minority applicants. *When^ 
minority* applicants appear at the central personnel office, they are 
introduced to T who interviews them and \nay note his comnents on their 
application forms. ^He identifies minority employees with the most 
promise ^^nd holds their applications in his files for further consideration 
when an opening occurs. if ^ a minority applicant with special qualifications 
is located, a special effort is made to places that individual as Qoon as 
possible.' Two of their divisiorfs prefer t 6 recruit their own minority 
employeiss, and very little has-been done to recruit black employees in 
two of the other divisiona. In any case, mj,nor:ity hiring is norma 1 liL^ done 
as a result of stimulation .from the central^ of f ice (Note that this Is 
the procedure as seen from the central office) For about every "third or 
fourth hire, J suggests to the division manager that the' opening should 
be filled with a black employee. He will then ask T to chedc his files 
(The Affirmative Action file) to see if he has any qualified ap^ficants./ 
If a' qualified black applicant is on file at this point, hfe may be hired 
iimaediately without making further comparisons with oth^r applicants, 
provided that the approval of the division manager has been obtained. / 
I*n sotae cases, the division off icial^ may wish to talk with the prospect- 
ive employee before the final hiring decision is -made, but the minority^ 
applicant may be hired without the division manager's active participation. 
If there is no qualified black applicant in the .file, T'attempts to find 
one through active recruitment. 

T is .aware of all job openings and he can suggest minority employees ' 
if he has qualified applications in his file. However, unless he does, it 
is unliRely that a black applicant wil1| participate in the screening 
process unless J, as indicated above , l«s suggested that the ]^rticular 
opening should -be filled with a black employee. 

*The screening MfJcess as ftarcelved by the individuals in the central 
office personnel section is higjily sub jective . Only about 107o of the 
applicants .are teste'd or intel6^1ewod for employment. This intiai cut. 



appears tcT^e very informal, and there was llt^'tle indication that the 

crliterla used at this latate had been developewd on the basis of ^p^r^edlcted 

Job isuccess. In many cases relatively untrained personnel at the ccntra||| 

office and at. the divisions made choices that eliminated most of thr^ 

a^lTcants from further serious cons i#deratlon. The ^ procedure appears to 

^operate in such ^ way a's to produce acceptabl^candidates foir employment 

with a mlnlmu^ of information processing. Given the volume |of applications 

relative to >Hie«-^tbmber of openings, thia may be ^ the most eff^Lclent way to 

locate aiy^tire satisfactory employees.* However, it would b|e easy for 

quallffed" applicants to remain dormant in the files while leks qualified 

candidates are selected for interview and testing. The InltjLal screening 

at the dlvisiona, and the weight apparently given to referrals by employed^ 

y ■ . 1 ■ ■ 

relaftives/ an^d to ^"fitting in" are' factors that could limit ^he company's 

' ability ta locate and hire the most productive employees, and .that could 

inaike it difficult for job applicants who are'Vlif fereht" to ol^tain employment 

with the company. The affirmative action *'push"' from the cet^tral office 

helps to ameliorate the problem with respect to minority Job M^pllcants, 



but the informal^ ipitlal screening process is a ^potential soune of 

inequity and inefficiency. The hiring decisions are based od a coifibination 

of tests and interviewer ratings, with the final choices made by operating 

management together with the einployme^nt supervisor* Each ca,s^ is considered 
■ " ' y I • 

separately, and Jihe only way to determine the criteria that are used in the 

exercise of managerial Judgment is throug^h an examination of the results 

of their decisions* ' 1 . ' ^ * 

- • ■ A ,, " ..." ■■ i ° ^ - 

. V • - ■ ■ , ^ • A ■ H.. ■ 
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ANALYSIS OF SELECTION PROCEDURES 

The proof ©£ the puddln& is In the eaiting, and the only way to 
Identify^ the significant criteria in the two-step scriaening of job 
'^applicants is by studying the charadteristics^ojLthe individuals who 
ar^ selected* The initial screening, for interview and testing, and 
the hir'ing decisions, were studied sepairvately. |pftlyzing the information 
that was available to thecompMiy at each step, we tried to fit model^ 
that would identify the significant variables in the selection procesai' 
Applicants^ f^^^r blue-collar jobs, all of whba were ittale,- and applicants * 
for white-collar job^J, were studlfed separately, because .the tw6 tyt^es . 
of jobs are not comparable. Wherever posslkj-e^ an attei$(>t: was niade to 

fit separate models for black and white job applicants. v 

* ■ 'J " 

Selection for Inter view and Testing ' . * • 

White Male' Applicants for Blue-Collar Jobs : For whllte mal^ applicants 

/ »etectlonV,for> Iriteivlew .w^a overwheliplngi-y dominated by rjclationships ; 

/ wlth^ lndlvldt^eld already -employed- by the company'^ The most significant 
variable was having a relative employed by the company, and. the nekt 
most important variable was a referral from a^ unrelated employee. The 
other varlaVlea that were poslttveH. correlated wi'th ^el^Vtldn for Interview 
were working at the time of application, a Ijigh School degree, and otHer / 
education. A relatively ^ifeall F^and confident for the hi ^ schooV degree, 
variable Is probably explainjed by the fact that a hl^ proportion of the 
applicants h^d a high school, degree, tij suimnary, the selection for In- 
tervlew waa^ inucb more probable for those* Indlvidualsvwho had relatives 
working for the' company or werfe referred to th^ company by arj, employee 1 
The chance o£ selection for Interview was somewhat improved ^If the 
applicant wa^ currently working had a high school degree and* had some 
"additional education. There werejsnall ^ut statistically significant 
negative relationships between selection for Interview and having held 1. 
other employment f In particular,- having worked in the steel Industry, and y / 
having a college degree^ It appears that the company may haVe been less * ^ 
willing to intervtew individuals^ who might return to employment in. another 

J industry and college degrees were apparently consldefed^ to be over-quallf tcation. 

■ ■ ■ . \ " ■ ' .. • -A- > ■/ 

Refer to Appendix B ' ; 

^Refcr to Appendix C Table 2 * v 



Black Male Applicants for Blue-Collaf Jobs? Although having an 
enployed relative helped black applicants be s,elected for Interview 
(ke small; numbers iiade this an insignificant factor in the selection \ 
process. The most: significant variable in being selected for interview 
for black applicants was being referredi^o the company by a social 
agesic:f. The company apparently igave significantly more attention to 
bllack applicants who came to- them from social agency Sources than to 
those vho made application in^ny other way. Apother relatively ^ig? ^ • 
nificant variable was having white collar experience, and the company 
showed some preferekice for black applicants who had worked previously 
at such jobs as switchboard operator, lab technician, and inspector • The* 
Chance of selection for interview for the &e applicants "was -reduced if they^ 
fiad previous* work experience *nd In g^rticular, if they had worked in • 
the steel industry. The previous job variable is moderately gprrelated 
vi^h unskil^led work experience, and results should probably be incer- 
pre^d as a negative reaction to individual^ with^ that type of experience 

well as a reluctance jto , Interview Individuals might return to 
anl^ther job. Years of edireation was ^legatively correlated with fl^lectton 
fcM:' interview ai^^this may be explained by the dominance of the terminal 
high school d«^ and reluctaiice t:o interview individuals with more 

eduCatI:efitT< In summary, the company was substantially more likely to 

■ ■• ' . , ■ ' ■ i' 

Interview black applicants who had come to them from a social' agency and 

■ , ' ■ ■ i ' ■ • . 

ihdividuals who had previous white collar employment experience. The 

-I . «- j» . - ■ . - - » - 

latter may have beeo used as an impLllcit (juality indicatoi; and is con- 
sistent with the negative effect of the^ previous job variable which to a 
substantial degree indicates previous unskilled employment. In tne 
-v analysis' of all male applicants, the race variable and social agency referral 
were identified as significant variables, indicating that the company had 
shown some preference for black applicants. ^ 

White Collar Job Applicants ^ / ^ ' " 

Since hiring fox white collar jqbs is done JEor specific job openings 
"that cover a wide rang^ of employment requirements, it was necesarry to seg-* ^ 



Refer to Appendix C Table 3^ 
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^Hefer to Appendix C Table 4 • ^ 



nent the data by the type of job for which the' Ituitytduai: applied . ^ - 
Separate ahalysls wap done for applications for key punch, home 
economist, accounting clerk and secretary clerk jobs. The latter group 
iihlch combined applicants for clerk, secretary, and steno-clerkjobs* 
was larger enoiigh to permit analysis of white and -black applicants 
aaparately as well as an analysis of' the total applicant population. • 

Koy Punch ^ . 

iThe first screfen of applicants for" key .punch" jobs was heavily 
welfited by private agency referrals, and individuais who were^currently 
worklngr prin»a*^ily with key punch experience, were selected for Intetvlew. 
It would appear that the private agencyy^ferratis selected ^» Interview 
were primarily those wi:th clearly rel^anl skills and It appears that only 
such Individuals were probably referred ta tihe company. 

1 . ' . . . - ' 

Home Economist 

in selecting applicants to be interviewed JEor the home economist job 
the company appears to have responded positively to app^licants who were 
referred by employees , those with college degrees and applicants with 
some blue collar experience. The latter woju Id. include previous work as a 
cook. The chance of beln^ selectied for interview was somewhat negatively 
affected by having worked in manufacturing and by early availability for 
employment. No ^ single- variable was dominant, although an employee re- 
'ference was the most significant variable. - . 

Accounting Clerk* ^ * 

As in the case of the key punch job, selection of applicants for 
Interview for the accounting clerk job was dominated by '"sfgency referral. 
The 'ability to operate adding machines and other office equipment also 
helped ^individuals be selected fot Inte^nTieWs, and secretariar experience 
had a negative effect. It would appear that for a job that can utilize 
specific skills, the company refied very heavily on referrals from employ- 
ment agencies and that specific skills were helpful. ^ 
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^Refer to Appendix C.Table 5,6,7^ 
^Refer^to Appendix C Table 8 
?Refer to Appjendix C Table 9 
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^ Secretary '^Clerk ^ 

^ White appllcants^were more likely to be selected for Intextvlew 
If they were referred to the company by an employee or by axi employment « 
agency and if they had some period of other education. There is also 
^ some indication of preferei^ce for applicants who were not married. at 
the tine, of their application. ^ For ^lack applicants the, only significant ^ 
variable that can be identified^ is refe^al by a private employment 
a'gency. In addition to, being signif leant , private agency referral had 

\ 4t very hig^^ coefficient in 'the model/ and no other variable added 

significantly to the variance "explaixied. In sumnary, the chance of ^ • 
being selected fo^ interview for the secretary«*clerk Job was substantially 
improved if the applicant was referred by a private employment agency 
or by a company employee « There was some preference given to black 
applicants but their selection for interview was substantially a function 

, Pof being referred to ^he company by a private employment agency. 

10 ^ 
Hiring Blue-Collar Employees ^ 

Two hundred individuals were interviewed for blue collar Jobs and 

^ fifty were hired. The problem of identifying those factors that were 

most significant in determining which individuals to'hire is made difficult 

by the ^f act that there are high correlations among the variables chat could 

have b^6n considered in the selection process . Thisj^s particularly true 

of various categories on the interview form. There is^ a strong possibility 

of a halo effect; particularly since the tests were administered and their 

results seen by the ly^rsonnel represfentatiye prior to the interview. One 

response to this problem was to test separate models using different 

/sub groups of the highly .correlated interview variables. v ' , 

* V The firat mod^ included appearance, attitude, and overall verbal 

rating from among the interview variables. Analysis showed that the 

attitude rating on the interview was the most significant variable in 

the model with the . bluest beta value. The appearance j rating was also 

significant. Having a relative employed by the compan]^ was "iposltively 

related to selection for hire^V&nd the score achieved on the meclfanical 

test was positively related to 'being hired. On the other hand, ^individuals 

who had some other ^education (nonacademlc post high school) were less 

' likely to be hired by the company.. Althou^ our analysis dropped them 

■ ^ . - I 

^Refer to AppendijX C Tables 10,11^2 
10« ' 

2fer to Appendix C Tables 13,14 
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from th« mode}.^ it should be. noticed' that race and referral by a coi^any 
itmpld^e just mlaaed our best of significance. Black employees were more 
likely to be selected for hire as were applicants who were referred to 
Che comi^wiy by employees. ^ . 

'The second oiodel substi|t(ited the overall rating for the interview 
variables that had beexv used in the first model,' an4 none of . the tea^s 
were Included. The tests were dropped from this model beciiuse<th^y wezia 
higtlly correlated with the overall interview ratings In this secpnd 
model the overall interview rating, dominated as an indicator of those 
individuals who were hired *by the comipany. {taving^a relative employed by 
the company was positively 'related to being Iselected iEor hire, ^ile having 
sofli^ other education appeared to decrease the probability, of .being hired. 
The very, high slgnlf^canpe of the overall rating in the blue collar hiring ' 
model may slBiply indicate that it is the interviewer's summary eptimate 
of all the ot|ier information obtained from the Job applicant. The overall 
rating is highly correlated Vith appearance, perisonallty, ambition and the« 
other subjective interview ratings, as well as with the mechanical and . 
Wonder 11c test scores. ^ 

It would appear that the Interviewees mechanical test sc^ore and' the 
Interviewer's Judgnient of his attitude and appearance wete highly slg- o 
nififeant in being selected for a Job. There was also significant evidence 

that .individuals with relatives alloyed by the company were given some ^ 

-I' - . ^ 

preference in being hired for blue collar. Jobs. . It is Interesting that 
having, had some other education was. nc^ only not helpful, but appeared 
to decrease the probability of being selected^ for emplpyment. 

During the pelriod situdied,. 10 ihdivldualiB were hired for blue-collar 
Jobs without going through the interview and test procedures. Five o^. 
them had previously worked for the company, possibly as summer employees, 
and four of the others were referred to the company by employees. Since 
thes€) individuals represent a subslpantlial fraction of the total ptnaber 
hired, their experience adds to the evidence tiiat the infonqal communication 
^network, knowing someone, on the i^ide is iiQportant in gadLnlng entry \lnto' 
company employment. In this regard, the data show that nbne of the black 
applicants who were hired were related to company employees or had been 
referred' to the company by an employee, ^ut four of the eleven blacks hired 
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£or blu#-collar Jobs were referred to the company by the Employment 

Service/ \ > 

Since ell blue-ciollar hired were analyzed together » thjr results do 
n9V.iAd^<^«te the significance of variables that may be important to a 
lifted nuBiber of^jobs. For example » a review of the tabulated data indicates 
that particu^r skills and prior experience with the company increased the 
probability of being hired. 

Hiring White Collar Employees ► 

Si^e only 21 white collar employees Vera hired' from the interviewed 
groupy regression anelysis was ruj.ed out. However, the data \ras examined 
carefully in an attempt to identify the factors that distinguished the 
individuals hired from the in.terviewed populatj^in for those Jobs for 
which s^eral emplo3ree8 were hired in .the same period. ^ , 

Except for key putich Jobs, the coDq>any apparently used the Uonderlic 
^8t either as a screening device to eliminate those with low scores, 
oir as a criterion in selecting applicantjsi who did particUlary well on the 
test.-. For all jobs, the company preferred applicants with the specific 
skills required for the Job and with experience in performing the particular 
type of wotk. Specific tests, auch as typing, clerical, and number were 
utilired in selecting employees for Jobs that used those skills. The 
anplicant ranked highest on any one , of these factors was not neceasarily 
selected for eiftploymeiit, although a very high ranking on one criterion 
apparently could balance a relatively lower ranking on another. Selection 
for all of the Jobs considered was based" in Substantial part on inter- 
viewer- ratings, particularly on appearance and the overall interviewer 
rating. Personality, attitude and verbal ratings were also given weight. 
The applicant with the highest appearance rating was hired in four of the 
five Job categories considered, and In all five the auccjessful applicants 
were on average rated higher on verbal and appearance than tl^iose rejected. 
However, in all but two cases, there was an overlap of ratings between 
thoae liired and those who were not. That is, a rejected applicant had 
an interview rating that was at least as high as the lowest score of an 
' individual who was hired. The company was more likely to hire applicants 
referred by private employment agencies for Key Punch Jobs, but agency 
referral' was not a factor in hiring £Sr the other Jobs. 

Refer to Appendix C Table 15 
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Five white collar en^loyees were hired without ^olng through the 
teetlng and Iptervlew process^ but four .of them had px4vlou8ly worked 
for the . conpany and the fifth was^an engineer who had been referred by an 
employee • Evidently prior empl'byment withl^he company made it possible 
to go through an Informal hiring process^ since the applicant was, in s 
sense » a known quantity'. 

For those hired, through the normal procedure^ this selection's were 
based on skills » experience » tests ^ and interviewer ratings.^ The wei^ts 
given to the various criteria varied, in Individual cases, and it is clear 
that subjective Jud^nents were /involved both in 4:he interviewer ratinjss, and 
in the way the ratings and other Variabjtes were ^ considered in making the 
hiring decisioiia^« It would' appear that the eiiq;>loyment office 'had more 
influence ^ over the hiring of ^ite collar than bltite collar employees, 
and that as a consequence, the ^referenpe for relativeir of employees 
and for those i^ef erred by employees, that played a role in hiring for 
bXue'-collar jobs, does ndt surface as significant criteria* 
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\^ WHITE CQT -iAB gMPL OYKE PERFORMANCE 

'^m company' B screening proceBS for the aclectlon of ney «nployees 
U b««ed on the belief that the criteria uaed vill identify successful 

MiployMkS. But after Joining the como^ny, the «b<Utle« «nd personal 
ch«rius.teistlc8 of the employees Interact with experiences in and out of the 
ofsanisation to determine their relative performance. Courses taken — 
outside the firm, internal training, job assignments and tenure with . 
tbm empl^fer are among the factors that cm^ affect the employee's effect- 
iveneea m the organization. TheoretlQally. in order to assess the 
efCectivmess of the company's ^rlng process, the performance of 
groups of employees with identical job assignments and job histories 
should be studied to detetmihe if the hiring criteria were related 
r to tOie observed. differences in performance.^^ As- an approximation, 

we analysed, the performance ratings of employees at each Job level, and 
tried to identify significant relationships between the ratings and 
the information available for the Individual eniployee^^ assess the 
com^y's screening process we were interested In the possible significance 
of variables that were available at the time of hire. In addition, we 
tried to obtain some, Insight into the operation of the firm's Internal 
V latoor market by examining the Impact of such organizational variables 
' , ak tenure, location, and training. Unfortunately, Interview forms 
had~not been standardized over an extended time period, and It was not 
possible to Include the various Interviewer ratings In our analysis. 
However, test scores, which had been found to be correlated with in- 
terviewer ratings, were utilized to the extent that they were available. 

The annual performance rating given to white collar workers was 
used as a dependent variable in models based on personal and organizational 
variables. The amoui^^ of variance explained by the models varied by 
whl^te collar Job level, and variables were identified as being related 
to the performance measure at different levels of significance. The detaUs 
of the analysts "are presented in-Appendlx D, but In the discussion that 
follows, the possible role of a variable in affecting performM^ was 
Judged on the basis of both the level of statistical significance and the 

"por an excellent discussion of this problem see Personnel Selection and 
Placement , Marvin Dunnette, Wadsworth Publishing Company, Belmont, California, 

1966. Particularly, Chapter 6, "A Model for Teat Validation and Selection 
^-searcft," > 

FRir <ra 

^B&iefer to App^dix D for the analysis -of White Collar Performance Ratings. 
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fxmqamocy with Milcti the variable Was identified as having a signifiqant 
^ relationship idth p^rfonnance ratings* 

Although ref^ral by a private employment agency was one' of the 
significant criteria .in *the screening process ^ 6Mre was no indication 

was related to the relative success of white collar enq>loyees 
at mhy Job level. It is tempting to suggest that the agency referral 
criterion is not..Vn effect iye predictor of performance, but it must be 
reoiembered that we hav^ no* information on' how well! Ipplicant^s rejected 
« on that basis would have performed. . The use of piTivate age^^cy referral 
as one of the criteria used in selecting n^ employees could have helped 
die company- recruit satisfactory employees in spite a^f the^fact that the 
criterion is not significantly related to the relative performance 
of those who were« hired. Nevertheless, the data indicates that employees 
selected' on other bases did not perform significantly worse than those 
who were referred by private employment agencies* The same 'can be said 
for applicants who were referred to the company by employees.- Although 
that criterion was used in part )of the screening process for some white 
collar Jobs, there is no evidence that employees who came to the company 
from that source .perfo^rmed any better than walk- ins or individuals Wio 
were referred by others. Howe^fer, in some Jobs the informal conmunicatlon 
network may have an effect. In the lowest and highest Jobs in the clerical 
technical group (Ipvel 1 and level 7)- employees who were related to 
employees of the company whenth^ were hired received significantly high«- 
er performanpe ratings. But the evidence is mixed, since in Job level 
3, there ±A some ind^ation that such employees received lower ratings. 

The company used evidence of specific skills and expejrience to screen 
Jo^ applicants^ and there is mixed evidence concerning the effectiveness 
of those criteria. The c}.erical test was identified as a significant 
variable in models for Job level 2 and for Job level 4 clerks, tending 
to validate the company's use of that criterion for secret^rial^-clerk 
Jobs. On the other hand, the fl^ta indicate that employees who had 
office skills when they were hired receive lower performance ratings in 
Job levels 1 and 6, Of particular Interest is the fact that the criterion 
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do«« not ^VP—r to have been gtgnlflcant for relative performance In the 

other five Job level*. * , » * 

There la also mixed «vld«ace on the utility of the Woaderlic test as 
^ criterion for aelection. It;i#as apparently^ used a* a factor in the 
hiring proeaaa in four of the fivi-^ita collar Job groupa conaidered. 
However, analyals of the perforMnce)fatinga ahowa evidence of aome poa- 
itive relationahip to the fonder lie teat in only two of the •«ven Job 
levela, JohleVels 2 «id 4. The Honderlic teat reaulta had a negative 
relationahip with performance ratinga in Job levela I and 6, and the strong- 
eat evidence of significance was -negative for Job class 1. The key punch 
Job, for which the Wonder lie was evident|^ not* used as a hiring criterion, 

la in Job level 2. , 

In auanary, there appeara to be aiixed evidenca concerning the effect- 
iveneaa of the hiring criteria that were available for atudy. The paucity 
of evidence of aignificance ia underlined by the variablea that were id«n-^ 
tified aa being aignif icantly related to perfopnance ratinga. In six of 
the aeven Job' levela r «t: the highest level of aignificance uaed in the 
analyaia. the data ahowed that male employeea received his^er performance 
ratinga than females in the same Job* levels. Since each Job level is made 
up of a variety of Jobs in some of which I am sure women are not equally 
represented,- the sex variable may be a proxy for Job title. However, the 
same result was obtained in the analysis of the Job lave 1 4 clerks, a group 
that was more homogeneous than the total Job leval population. Only in 
Job level 7, which Includes skilled technicians, executive secretaries and 
accountants, was there some evidence that female employees received higher 
ratinka than their male counterparta . 

There w4s also uniform evidence that performance ratings were posit i-vely 
related to length of tenure with the company. The "total years''^ variable 
was significant in models for all of the white collar Job levels. There 
is no way of determining whether this reflects learning and. imiprovement 
on the Job, or whether the social norm of the organization results in 
higher ratings for longer aervice employees . Possibly related to this 
finding is the evidence that in Job class 1, employees with high school 
degrees received lower performance ratings than others at th^t level. 

' ; . V ■ 

I? Age was also a significant variable, but i^ was highly correlated with ' 

total years, and the analysis indicated that it was the period of 
. ea^loyment, rather than age that was related to higher performance ratings. 
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Sine* alnott all recent nev hires have high school degrees, tMi- may reject 
the facti that jainployees with greater seniority tend to receive higher ratings. 
There is some indication thaC'trhite employees received -higher ratings ^ 
than blacks in Job level 2 %Hiich iin^luded 13% black eoiployees, and job level 
3, In wich 7.8X^o'f the c^loyecs werp black. The evidence fer the disparity 
waa stronger for the latter Job level . Job,l«vel 1 included 31% black 
mipioyees* and there v«a no evidence of any racial difference in performance 
ratinga. There were no black employccB at levels^ 6 and 7, and black re- 
preaantation at levela 4 and 5 was less than 37*- 

Irhere waa mixed evidence on the importance of {Kist-empt^^J^ifl training 
and education for white collar employees. Secretarial 'courses had ^ neg- 
ative relattonshlp with performance ratings for «mplj;^ees ^n levels I 
' and 4, and general external courses, not supported by the employer, were 
aaaociated with lo%ier ratings for Job level's 6 and 7. The direction of 
cassation is not clear, aince the data may aiaiply indicate that employees 
with ahortcomings *afce outside inln^^ of . this type to improve their . 
status. Gaa distribution cours^^were Associated with higher ratings in 
Job levels 4 and 6; approved business courses had a positive relationship 
with ratings in Job level 5; niiscellaneous approved course^^ad a sig- 
nificant positive relationship with performance rat^njgs in job level 3; 
and. internal training and technical courses wex^ associated with hi^er 
ratings in Job level 7- It cannot be con^uded that these courses helped 
improve employee ratings, since the employer may have selected those with 
higher ratings for internal training or for sponsorship of outside courses - 

It jmist be noted that the amount of variance in performance ratings 
in some job levels was Relatively low and all c«^ses most of the variance 
is a function of individual differences and organizational factors that 
have not been captured by our models. However, there is enough evidence 
to raise questions about the effectiveness of some of the screening 
criteria used by the company, and substantial evidence that female employees 
are at a disadvantage in performance ratings. In the stable -environment 
of the Utility company it appears that tenure of employment has a sub- ' 
stantial impact on performance ratings, and that some post-employment 
tr^ining*^s either an aid to performance rating or a sign of recognition 
of superior per(ormailce . ^ 



PerCoMoance jratingB were analyzed for three levels of the exempt 
8upe«yjl»ciicy and ProfcBBloaaL Personnel. For Job Level 

20 which Isclud^d Buyers » Office Managers, Sales Kcpresentativea , and , 
InstrttcibArs among its Job titles, older^ employees with logger tenure 
with the Coiapany received higher ratings i The same was true for individuals 
who had prior wotk experience^, partliiularly in the gas industry. Employees 
in thJjs grcSup who had moyad ,up in the organization moist rapidly also 
•ppaared to receive hi^er performance ratings. At this lev«l, the female 
employees received higher ratings than their male c6unt||^pan8. 

Performance ratings of foremen, who are at job leveL 30, were studied. 
One Interesting result ^as that. their ratings Were negatively related 
xto their scorea on the Bennett mechanical test. At tbls Jlevel, forenien 
who moved to th^ir positions in the smallest nu^nb^r of steps received 
higher ratings than others, as did Indlvldualiif^liho topk hljgh school . ^ 
Equivalency courses. Once again, the direction of causation is suspeot 
.since those with the best performance rat ing;s mlg^t'' h^ve been moved up 
fastest, and those with the drive and motivation to achieve higher per- 
formance ratings might also have had the motivation to complete their 
tadgh school education. ^ * • • ' 

Job Level 40 included a wide variety of supervisory positions, and 
there *may not have been enough homogex^lty to obtain o^eaningful results . 
However, at this level rap :^d promotioxi and prior experience in the gas • 
industry were negatively related to performance ratings. It may be 
that^adsilnis.trators at this level are mostly long service employees who have 
made stable ca^c^^rs with the company. The only variable thc^t had 
a posit lv4& . relationship ' with perfonnazibe ratings was the. Dale Carnegie , ^ 
course. At this level SAiccessful humal relations may ba the key to 
success, or* at leiast a successful evaluation. 

Valid ity^f Performance ^ Ratings s 

All of the/ above analysis was based on performance ratings^ not on. 
actual performance. They represent one indication of the orgai&lza|||bn's 
evaluation of its employees but they may not be accurate measure of 
employees • dffectlvenesfii". Over the period from 1969 througji 1973, there* 



were sortBTperil^cent dtffe 

" awarded by tHe different divtstohs. in three of the five jrears (1971- 
1973) . location G had the highest average perfomuince rating ffid In 
the other two years, ^only one other division >ad a higher aver^ge^^ ^ 
SltBiUrly. Location F ^ave* the lowest average rat Inlj for three j of the 
five )||ars (1969-U) ai^# was, one away from the bottom In a fou^rth year. 
Perslafcint differences of this kind may represent different standards 
of evaluation, but thf y may al«o reflect differences in Age, e#iiiority. 
and tine in grad?. at the different locations. The normal ex'iJictatloh 
la th*t individual rati/igs will move toward the top as an indivl,dual 
remains in a job. and the evidence shows that At tern. In some years. 
Location Chad a model figure of 5 (top) for its performance tattngs. 
Of the 32 year to year Aianges in average ratings .represented ;by the 
data, 21 were Increases while the ^ rat ingi went down only 11 times. 
These figures raise serious questions : about, the true relationship between 
the 'ratings and individual pefformances. " . 

■ ■ - ' " . - ' « " . 

Performance Ratings and Merit Increases 

Presumably one role for performance ratings is to motivate superior 
performance. At the company studied, the yearly sUary increases are 
partly a response t?o_ the Individual's level of performance, but in the 
system used by the company, the salary change is a mpchanisp through v 
Which the individual's salary level within grade £n brougiht into con- 
alatency wlt^t' his rej-ative performance ratings. As a consequence of 
the latter constraint, individuals with salaries at the upper end of 
the range may not receive annual merit increases that reflect their 
relative performance. The data show a strong relationship between 
performance ratings^ and the salaries of the individuals being rated.. 
This can be takerfja^ a form of confirmation of the system j i.e. that 
individuals who have mdved to the vpper dad of the salary range through 
merit continue to perform in a relatively superior fashion. However. 
It miiy also Indicate a reluctance on the part of the supervisors to give 
individuals, relative ratings that are lower thah their relative 



fjoiitioiroir t 

■hip between performance ratings and the resultai^ percentage inerlt 
lAcreaee la very amall and in some cases, negative. A systeim of this 
kind ddM not provide a differential reward forMif ferential iperformahce, • 
although theoteticaily individuals at the upper end of the range who 
petfiormanee falls would receive soall increases, in practice, however, - 
£he constraints of the salary ranae and tlie reluctiance to reduce per^ 
fonoance . ratings appear to dominate and the net result ^is tihat there is 
no effective differential reward for performance. ^ 
The< structure of the system also prpduces, a negative relationship ■ 
between the salary of the individual bping ratedt^and the percentage 
increas^ awarded, those who are at thq uppe"!: end of the range tend to 
receive lower per ceflft age increases than Individuals at the bottom of the 
ranee. This is enother-wky of looking at the absence of ^incentive in the 
conatflined merit system. Individuals near the top of the ra^ge tend 
to receive higher performance ratings but lower percentage merit increases 
t Analyais of normalized meruit increase d»ta ^Established perfonnance 
citings, and salary levfel before the incrSKsse, as the ort,ly variables 
that "explained significant variance. Job level, j-ocfit ion, and super- 
visory endorsements did not appear- to be significant.. Prior to the 
1471 Imposition of wage confcrols, supervisors were as'ked toyseject " 
a per cent . increase within a range that wbuld bring the individual 's 
salary jind performance racing in-to conformity. This added ^constraint 
to the systemu-at the intermediate level simllar-to the structural • 
constraint a^ the top of the range. After the imposition of the 1971 
wage controls, a; more^ striictured method of calculating ike^Ct Increases 
was instituted and as a tonsequence the individual's merit increase 
was more directly and autoinatically responsive to a combination of the 
performance rating and the individual's relative salary within the range. 
The data show much more unexplained variance in the 19169 to l^l pgriod 
than in 1972 and 1973. In the latter two years the two .variable model 
.explains over 70% of the variance, and over 80% in 1973. When, both 
variables are included in the model performance rating is significantly 
related to the-'mferit increases. It. indicates that given the salary level 



merit Increases are directly and positively related to performance rating^ 
But tiiat Rlvort tho- perf orroanco rat lnli\^ nior It incroaHOS are alKia^^ 
cn'a negHtlVoly related to the aulury level at whUli the lndlvJ.duaL Ih 
rated/ In auimnary, the data shows, ua one .would expect frdnf analysis 
of th^ atrucufcre of the system, that as tndt-vlduals moved tb the upper 
level In a given salary range the incentive as measured by^rit Increases 

tended to decrease. " / 

The use of the mqre structured system of awarding, merit Increases 
increased the relative impact ,|H[Che performance ratings on the merit 
changes. Although the Negative relationship betweet^ salary lev^i and 
wage changes continued to be 8,c*ongly negative, there was visible 
evidence that per formaAce ratlHgs were positively associated with the 
merit .'increases,. \ ,/ . ' ' \ . 



, , WhiTE COLLAR PROMOTION RATES , 

^ \ .'y ' ■ ■ ■ ' • „ _ _ ' ^ 

Another measure of wblcc coil-ar employee performance, or rather of 

the employer's recognition of performance, is an employee's rate of 

> progression in the organisation. .This yatiable Was ^analysed to see if 

' ^ any of the screening variables, or other information available at the 

s ' 15 

time of hire, was significantly related to the promotion ratew" In. 

addition, organisational datd were studied to see if we could identify. / 

other factors that were related to upward mobility in .the firm. . \ 

For" employees in exempt classifications, there was little evidence 

that the hiring criteria that could' ^e studied were related to this 

measure of sUccess. In fact, scores' on the clerical test had a 

'"^signlf leant negative relatlonshil;) with- the rate of promotion,' and there 

. . was some indication that employees who had :^peclf ic off ice skills when 

hired were promoted less rapidly than others. There was some evidence 

that 1^ Judgment test positively ^elated, and the jiiemory test ' 

negatively related to promotion.. Weaker evidence (low jlevel of slgnifl- 

cance la a single model) suggested that Jthe Mechanical land Wonderlic tests^ 

wfire positively rela^ted to the promotion rat:e>^' / ^ 

Of the other Information dvailable at thfe^ tlme^ of jhite, prior titility 

Industry experience appeared to be positively re lateci to promotion, with 

small retail experience having: the opposite relationship. Of i^artlcular 

significance is the finding that individuals who, were related to company 

employees when they were hirecl had significantly higher rates of promotion. 

V The promotion rates of exempt employees were, significantly^ related 

- ' ' to tlielr*work locationa; with compfMl^ headquarter? h«^ 

positive relationship with progression. This is largely explaihed by the 

^ greater oppor$:unitie8 for advancement^ at headquarters, but there is ^ 

evidence of other ^significant differences in upward moblll|iy at the yarlous 

lojcatloiib. 

' 15 ■ \ . ■ ■> .. 

Refer to^ the tables in Appendix E for the statistical analysis of 
white collar prombtlpn rates ^ As indicated above, intervXew ratings 
were not available for "^se in. oOr. models of performance, n^ever, 
^analysis of hiring yj^ata indicated a positive cdrrel at ton between test 
. scores and over-ali tiEterviewer ratings. When test data were Included ^ 
in these models, the sample was limited to Individuals who had been 
?' giveti at least one test« Averages were used ^to fill in for missing data. 
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Youngar employees, or theae with fewer years' of employment with 
%h» cimp*ny, h$td higher promotion rates than their more okture colleagues. 
Thla finding reflects thVpyraimldai; st^^^ 

provides fewer opportunities for advancement as one progresses up the 
Job ladder. As j employees gain experience with the company and are 
promoted to mor^- responsible positions, they reducfe' their chances for 
•ubeequent promotions. Since corporate' matlagement does not h^Ve an I'up 
or out*' phllosbphy, older employees in terms of age and experience with 
t^e company, wifll have lower promotion rates than those who are still • 

. • r ■ ■ • ' ■ ■ ^ ' 

on the way up. j ' ' 'vi . ■ 

Exempt employees/may have been able Jp help their promotion 
prospecdbS throiigh continued education and training, although ^nly two of 
l^e course typLs available to them h fid a significant positive relation- 
ship with ^romotloAs." Gas Distribution courses had a- significant po^^tlve 
rej-atlonshlp with progression, and there waa some evldetice that engineering 
courses were positively associated with projiptlon: There is, of tfourse, 
the possibility that sponsorjahip for these courses was an Independent sign 
of recognition, and that they did not JiAVe -any effect on promotion oppo^- ; 
tunlty. Business, course^, and miscellaneous other courses apprbved by 
the company, had a negative relationship with the^ prpmotlbri rate. 

For non-exempt employees, two of the screening criteria were 
poaltlvely associated with promotion rates. Employeiis who had Bpeclal 
office skills before being "hired, ^nd those with some post ^hlgh school 
technical education had hlglrer promotion' "rates than thelr^peers. As In 
the case of exempt employees, the^* results of the clerical teste had a 
significant negative relationship with the rate of progression, and there 
. wAy^Vdak Evidence that^ on the Wondetllc test . 

were mora likely to be promoted;; ^ 

Although not slgnlfltfant in the screening pi^cess', prior utility 
experience. was positively related to' promotion while experience In^man- 
ufac'tui>tng and small r^tallj^ablishaienfes was associate with lower 
prbdibtton rates. For* these^J^-exfempt posltl9ns, it would appear that. ' 
academic <du<iatlon was not related to upward mobility. Emplpyees^^lth 
college degrees had lower rates of progression, and there Is" some. ' . . 
evidence that years of education was negatively related 'to the' promotion ■<. 
rate. For non-exempt employeies/the age variable Appeared to dominate . 



th« A^platMu" effect of company tenure. Youngei? employees hed 
higher promotion rates than their older colleagues. Differential 

~9ppoftun^rry"may-ejc^^ 

Chat the company propiofced younger employees mote rapidly^ One possl- 
hillty is ttyat the youngfer employees ware rewarded for greater efficiency* 
But the data do ngt support the hypothesis that performance ratings were 
•l^lf leant in detertaing promotions. The performance ra|ting8 of exempt 
white collar* 'employees were not significantly related to promotion rate's, 
and ^or- non-exempt employees there was a significant negative relation- 
ship between performance ratings and the. ratd of progression. This ^ 
^^upports ™ view, suggested earlier, that tfce performc»Lce ra things were 
dlstoi^ted W their role in salary administration, and mtiy not represent 
a valid measure, of per forman,ce. ' Performance ratings for white collar 
employees were p.osritively associated with age and tenure* and adminis- 
trators were applrent-ly reluctant to give anything but .the highest 
rating to individuals who had achieved the top of theirj job range. Since 
older ^employees had low^ rates of progression, this bias would cause 
•negative relationship between ratings- and ^promotions. 

Again in the non-exeipt group, individuals who weife related to 
company employees when they were hired, appear to have been promoted more 
rapidly than those who were, not. There is also some evidence that male ' 
^ployees may have had higheif rates of progression thap their female ^ 
colleagues. 

Non-exempt employees we^e apparently able to improve their promotion 
rates through job related training and education. Those who topk gas 
dlstrit^ution, engineering, technical, secreiirlal, and o the r^ approved 
•courses, had higher promotion rates. However, Individuals who took 
cbirir'ses toward the fcqmpletion of a college degrefe appear to have had 
lower rates of progression. * 

, It must be emphasized that most of the variance in promotions a^fte* 
was determined by characteristics, experience, and relationships thdit were 
not Included in our analytical models. ,Particularly for non-exempt | 
employees, our models' explained a relatively small fraction of the total 
variance and the beat models for this group were based on a curtailed 
samp'ie of employee's in iob levels 5,6, and 7. However, in^sunanary, the , 
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data auggaat that for aooM levels of white collar workers, office sl^lls 
and non-acadamlc education, which were used to screen Job applicants, 

— wara-poattive4y-rel«ted to promotion rates . The. evldencfi,_J5n_-Eeftta_ts 

nixad, since the clisrlcal tCHtH appear to predict in the wrung Uitasction, 
and the evidence Of a positiva ussocLatton of the progrosslpn rate with 
the Wonderlic test was weak. Prior experience in the utility industry 
was posi'tlvely related to progressions, and the Infomcil conmunlcation 
nextwork appears to impact on promotions. Having a relative with the 
company was associated with more rapid ^jromotion for both exempt and^on 
•xbmpt employees. The data c^t some doubt on white collar performance 
ratings as a measure of effective per j^ormance-, since they were either 
not significant, or negatively related to promotion rates. Employees ma 
have been able to improve their promotion ^prospects by taking Job related 
coursea, and there is some evidence that >youngel: and male employees were 
more upwardly mobile than others . Promotion experience V4rled among 
the company's locations, and the best prospects^ for promotion were foUnd 
at headquarters . ' ' . , , 



WHITS COLLAR TURNOVER 



Fr 




■ 

th« company's point of view, «noth«r iiM«aur« o£ auccctsful 



\ma&t is factory Employee*, and tha firm's Inability to rataln 



lO do ilieAt the company's standards. In either case the termtn- y 
l^^h«^UMidB4huto: th^^gOT^ subject compeny, 

ev^r 67% :of tenninated eo ploy ees left voluntarily, 29^' to take ahiiiirf^ 
Job, and^2^% l#the process of leaving the labor force. Only 16% of ^ 
tliosa terminated were either discharged or essentially coerced Into 
laavlng. Almost 37% of those terminated were t?ated as above average o 
outstanding, and over 757, were average o± *bove. These ratings may be 
subject to^ some question, since supesvlslon Indicated that it would, prefer 
not, to re-hlre about 607. of the terminated . employees . 

ye analyzed the com] lany's turnover experience in an attempt to 
determine If employment screening criteria were related to this measure of 
oiployee performancis,* and to try to Identify some of the factors that 
Blight affect termination rates. We first studied white collar employees 
vfao were hired since, 19fl8, and identified the variables that were signifi- 
cantly related' to termlilatlon in thi first two years of employment. At , 
the 95%. level of significance, our models Indicated that younger employees 
had hl^er termination rates, and tttat the employer found it easier to 
retain new employees wijo received higher performance ratings. High school 
graduates and individuals with some ndt-academic education were more 
likely to stay through the f^rst two years, but li^vlng- prior miscellaneous 
work experience . increasfd the probability of • early : termination. At a 
. laJez level of significance; the first two years, and the same was true 
for college graduates. Employees who were related to employees when hired 
haii .a higher retention rate than those without family connections. . 

Since the turnover problem is not confined to new hires, we used an 
"on-board" model to study the retention of employees who were already 
Mployed by the company at the beginning of the stixdy. A continuous 
variable was used as a measure of their retention during the period of 
the study. The results show a dramatic contrast;. When compared with the 

^iefer to the tables in AppendtSc P for the statistical analysis of 
terad.nation rates. • 
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turaovar «n*ly»l« of naw hir»s, th« r«l«t"ionthlp« v«r« r«v«r««d for thm 
MX, at** p«rform«nc« rAtlng, «nd oth«r •ducat Ion varlablaa. Employaaa 
«<€o»board" vara mora Ukaly to laava tha company 'a amploymant If thay 
war* tian. oldar, tiad racalvad high parformanca ratings, and had aoma 
mm^aeadanlc poat-hlgh achool aducatlon. Soma part oi thaaa ra.ulta can 
ba axplalnad by tha ratiremant of older amployaaa, who,. a» wa hava aaan, 
cand to racalva higher performance ratings. But the evidence aeema to 
indicate that relatively go6d employees were more likely to leave. That 
conclUalon la supported by the fact that higher promotion ratea ware 
Aaaoclatad with higher rates of termination. ^ 

Thaae resuV^s illustrate the fact that turnover experience with 
IMW amployees does *not provide a valid base for manpower planning. Although 
young employees and female employees may leave their employment more 
readily than older and male Wbrkers whan they. are first hired, they become 
« raiatlvely stable part of the labor force after they have bean regular 

k 

I 

employees for some time. 
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BLUB Collar performance ratings 

Blue collar worker's were ntvon periodic performance rotlng«, ond 



%ra tried to uae these data to dotormiMc If the company's ompLoytnent 
screening criteria were related to this measure of performance. In addition, 

we tried to Identify other factors that might have an Impact on the perfor- 

17 _ 
nance ratings. , 

W/a were able to place the blue collar jobs Into logical groups for 
the purpoae of analysis, s o>^ t the results would not be distorted by 
differences In the type of ^^It. For example,. separate groups were^flned 
for apprentices, unskilled workers, toeter readers and similar Jobs, semi- 
skilled' and skilled wot^rs, and truck, drivers. The groups were then 
broken down Into Job levels, and each level was atialyaed separately, based 
on the performance ratings for , that level. These groupings were necessary 
for the development of satlsfootory models, although as a consequence, 
eome groups could not be analyzed because they wore not large enouj^ to 
provide significant results. The discussion below is based on the analysis^ 
of two levels of group 2. general labor and trainees, and four levels of 
group 5, semi-skilled and skilled workers. 

The. Mechanical test used by the Company to screen Job applicants 
proved to be a signf leant variable Iti four of the six Job groups that were 
analysed? In three of them (5-5, 2-1, 2-2) employee's with highar test 
results received higher perfbrmance ratings. In ^ne gTTOup (5-4) th«f 
relationship was negative. Employees With higher test scores received 
lower ratings than those who did not do as well on the tests. It is 
interesting to note that two of the groups that showed a positive relation- 
ship between test results and ratings were made up of entry level Jobs, • 
where general mechanical aptitude la more likely to hive relevance than in 
higMir level jobs that tequizte substantial training and expedience. 
Although the interviewer ratings given during theji4.ring process could not ^ 
be used for this analysis, the test scores were correlated wH|k^ overall 
interviewer ratlngs , T his would indicate that f e^r three of the groups, blue 
collar performance ratings were positively r,elated to interviewer Judgments. 



''iefer to Appendix 6 for a table showing the significant variables in the 
analysis of blue collar evaluation. 
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Our iiArll«r analysis had Indicatad tl'wit Job applicants ware mora 
llkaly to b#v rajac£ad if thay had mora than a high school education ^ and 
that having ni col lag e de gree had a negative effect on the chance o ff b eing 
aelected. Ill the analyais of performance ratingSp the education variables 
showed ttLxitd rasults. ^n two of the* semi-skilled and akilled groups 
(5.4« S-7) a college degree 4nd>years of education showed a negative 
Cblatlcmehip with the ratings. However ^ in the lowest skilled group studied 
(2-1) » there wis a significant positive relati^onship between years of 
education and performance ratings. The positive relationship between 
education and ratings for^ lower level Jobs was reenforced by tH fact that 
in group 2-2 (trainees) ^ having a high school degree was positively related 
to ratings # The opposite relationship was seen for one of the higher 
akilled .|proup 8 (5-5). 

^ .We have seen that Job applicants Who were related to company employees 
had a better chance^of being selected for employment than others. There 
was sooie evidence that, being a relative of an employee was associated with 

he performance ratings that were given in four of the six groups. In three 
j^f them iZ^p 2-2 » 5-2) having a relative working for the compair|||^wfhen hired 
waa associated with higher performance ratings* . In one of the groups (5-5), 
being a relative had the opposite effect. In thB absence of an independent 
measure of performance, there* is no way of determining whether the hfgher 
ratings for relatives resulted fro|pi^^ferentiaI treatment, or whetmr the 
preference given to relatives in the h^ing process led to the employment of 
lll^rior workers. This result may be associated with the fact that in tKe 
^ three groups that appear to have given higher ratings to relatives, there was 
M aignCicant relationship between race and ratings. In all three groups, * 
black employees received lower ratings than whites. There are mainy p^ssthle 
explanat||pn8 of the results. The biaclc employees ln%hase entry level i 
unskilled or Low level semi^pskilled iobs may not perform as' Wel%. as bthers 
in their groupa. This would suggest that the preference given to** black Job 
applicants led to the^hiring of less qualified workers^ Therei is also the 
possibility of racial bias in the ratings, possibly compounded hy the fact 
that the blac^ employees are less likely to benefit from any halo effect 
associated with having a relative working for^the company. Oilr analysis 
canfiot determine which of the explanations is' valid, but the resyi»v^ouId 

erJc . ^ 
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HI- ^ 

hm UMd to al«rt tn mployar to thm poaall|U •xlatanc^ of a problra. m 

Th« Wondorli.c to«t, iihlch wa« not a aignlf leant variabla In tha blua 
collar aola€tlpn procosn, wan poult Lvc rotated t(^ parfonaancc ratlnga in • 



two of tho groups (2«2pS«7)9 and Nlu)%rud tho ravomc relatloniililp in ono 
(3*5) « Bmployaaa who had Indicated that Mtey poiifiQifaod upaclflc manual 
work akllla whan thay were hired rocel^yad aigni£iQant;ly lower performance 
ratlnga in thraa of the groups (2-2, 5-2, 5-7) « Thii is a Surprising 
raaults, and suiy indicatal that amployaaiV^ithout specific skills arer mora 
opan to training, and that ikhe compan^^'s l)lua collar Job* did not permit 
them to use the skills* they brought with them. ^ 

Lass surprising was the f indin||||^hat in the entry leval group (2»I) 
older aoqployaes teceived higher perfdrmance rating? than younger employeaa 
in these jobs. This may indicate somp bias aaainst youth, but it is likely 

tha^ more mature workers* took thmir Jobs more seriously. At this level, 

* • + 

age andtlangtft of service measure different dJ^^saiMtiLqipis . The highar ratings 
went to older employees, not those with mor^ seniority. In three of the 
groups, (2-1, 5-2, 5-*5-), length of service with the company was negatively 
^relaftjld to performance ratings. In only ona group 4>(5«^) was there a positiva 
relationship. For the entry level unskilled job, and for tha lowest lavel 
of semi -ski 1 lad classifications, this suggests that newer employees {iet^orm 
better than those who have stayed in the Job f<^ some period of time. In 
genaral, there results indicate ^that emploxjies who progress mora slowly are 
those who receivej^ lower ratings. It is interesting to note that the group 
in which seniority wise positively associated ^ith performance ratings, was, 
tha same group in whi^h the mechanical '^tfst results had a negative relation-^ ' 
ahip with tha ratings. ^ It appears that in this group experianca wadt an 
Important factor. 

Ou^ analysis Indicated that performance ratings in five of tha si^ ^ 
groups atudied were positively related to a number df the training courses 
taken by employees.' Only tn group 5-2^ waa there no significant relationahip 
between ratings and any of the couraea. Gas distribution training and ^ 
general internal training were each associated with higher ratings in three 
of tha groups. In a few cases training activities %rera associated with * 
lower. ratings, which may indicate that iti some instances courses were used 
to try to make up -deficiencies. 
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Work location !• «noth«r factor that may hava affactad parforsanca 
rat Int. Pl«c* of, work waa tdantlfiad aa a highly •Ignlf leant varlabla 
m »o<»«li fo r »^ group* f but tha dlractlon of tha ralttlo nahlp 



w«a not uniform for moat location*. Ona dlvlalon waa aaaooiatad with 
higlMr parformanca ratlnga in flva of tha wark groups, an* In anothac tha 
ralationahip waa poaltiva In thraa ^f/^* '©"^ groupa for i*i ich that r 
particular location waa a algnif leant factor. Anothar dlvlalon of tha 
co^>any waa aaaooiatad with \avmv ratlnga In thrae ^^roups and with 
ratlnga In a fourtt\. It waa not poaalbto to datarmlna If thoaa dlf^pancaa 
war* aaaoclatad with different atandarda or with different mlxea of anployaiea. 
However, evidence of parslatent and relatively uniform biaa " in one or tha . 
other direction ahould receive aona attention from management . . 

In auMiary, our^nalyala Indicated that aoma of tha criteria uaed T>y 
the company in screening Job applicant a Ware related to blue collar pajrform- 
ance ratln^^, although the relet lonahlpa .ware not uniform. The niachanical 
teat appeared- to have aoma validity, and for aoma groupa, the wonderlic teat- 
acorea were poaltlvaly aasoclatad with ratlnga. Employaaa who had ralatlvaa , 
working for the compeny received higher ratlnga, which i a evidence for tha 
exlatence of, or the ef fectlveneaa oi the informal coiarfunlcatlpn network. 
The data raised the poealblllty that black employaaa did not perform aa 
whitea Jn lower leVel Jobs, or that their ratings suffered from racial 
blaa. Ratings were apparently not used to reward senior employees, which 
supports the view that the performance ratlnga were reaaonable Indlcatora 
of employee effectiveness. Ratings were affected by location, and by post- 
employmenc training. The latter result indicating that in many cases 
. emiAoyees could effect their ratings through training and education oppor- 
tunities made available by or supported by the employer. 



• • v '-'.' BLUE COLLAR TURNO^R 

^ / tn^ employees we have alrefidy noted 

J^!^ef a cost item and as d measure o^ suites s fur 

■ .«iii»loye6 As expected, our analysis of blue collar workers 

1 in4tcatei that younger employees and women were mpr^ ^^^^^ . 

> c&a^lr^ in the first two years. There i^tome-e^ide^ce 

; .tl|ifc^ biacfc applicants , were given preferitKSe £h the employi^ 
^:^^<)c4li^/ but that group appears to have a higher^thaa average shortltetm ^ 
'f^riip^' rite, ^icbllege degree, which appeared 'to-ilfecrease the probability ^ 
' selection for employment, was also agfeoctated with litgher rate«r pf 

' turnover , in the first two years . There was evidence q'f preference f or ; • 
relatives of company employees in tlip rtoritig process, 

indicates that individualg in this category w^re more likely to stay with 

the company for the fits t two years. New tmplofyees who^^ 

school education ytbre more likely to leave- iff wete had some blue 

"collar work skills.. High scores on the Wonder lie test were associated 
with a hig^i turnover rate in the first y^ar of employment, ^ ^^^^ 
ia true for employees who had prior i^ork experience in the Utiltty industi^ 
To: a^ degree these results indicate that the. imPilV, better ^^^^^^^^^^ 
niore Intelligent, new. employees wete/niare likely to leave their Jobs in 
less than two yeafs. They presumably had more opportunities and could 
take advantage of thep. Of course some of the t^iJpijaat ions were involuntary. 

; or the result of unsatisfactory performance, and our analysis shbws that 
employees w^th low performance ratings Were more, likely to terminate their 

. emplbyment during the first two years than were employees with hi^er ratings. 

To the extent that the ^hot^ run termination data can be used to assess 
the criteria used in hiring, it appfears .that the employment screening 
process helped short run stability throu'gh the recrult^nt of relatives, ^ 
and through the negative weight given tj? college degrees and post-high 
school education. 

As wai true In the case of white collar workefs, the picture changes 
dramatically when the turnover of regular employees Is examiiiiB. In contrast 
to the results of our analysis of new hires, ^en and younger employees 



had latf«r turnover rates^ and emi:»loyee8\i{ith college degrees i^ere more 

■ ■■'- •"> • • • ,/, - ■ ' ■ • • ' ■ ' ■ ' 

likely than others to remain With, t^ieicompatiy^ Regular blue collar » 

employees with H1)b^ perforngance x»tings ieft the compfiny aifter shoirter 

periods o£ employment than, did those with lower ratijAgs ^ and there Is 

some evidence that white employees and those with -relatives employed ^y 

the company, had higher turnover rates. Of particular Interest is the 

f inding that 'ht gthet sco res; on ^ihe Mec hg^ test were aasociated with - 

a hig^r probability of tertftinationj and thera^ was some evidence of the 

daoB relationship for Won^ scores. !Eo some degree these findingis: 

Reflect the retirement of older workers, but they illustrate again^ this - 

fact that the attachment of employees to a fim changes substantially « 

after the initial period- of employment, and after a; regular employmen 

relationship has been established. Short run turnover is substantially 

affected by that -part* of the labor force that is engajged in actiye'^'^arch, 

and bias not yet made a conmitment to an bccupatidh or an en^ployer. 

eik^loyeea Who ar& able to pb£aln high performance ratings fipd ^e^^^ ' 

ment with the company, anid t±iQse^^^\^ ratings ten^ tor 

leave. The regular labor force is more stable, anrf t^umnnw-r in ^ig^ j^roup . 

is related to different factors^ White dmployeeis, those with higher 4te8t 

scores, and higher performance ratings undoubtedly have the best alternative 

employment opportunities, and as a result are more likely to terminate^ 

voluntarily. o''. ■ : . r ^ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' *. 

Our analysis of t)ie turnpver experience of regular, emplbyees has il 
lustraTted an iiifceresti^g dilenmia. The employment criteria are d§si^ to 
recruit the best employees from .among the jo1> appl^icants . To the extent " , 
that the selections are successful ;-by this measure, short run turnover m^y 
be curtailed. In partidular, tt^ere will be a low level of involuntary 
termination'^ But after the initial^. period of employmeht those employees 
with high mechanical afJtitpde, and who are able to achieve high performance 
ratings are those who are more likely to leave for alternative opportunities, 
Even the company's investment in training opportunities may make it easier 
for employees to^ go elsewhere. To some degree retention is made more 
difficult by the quality achieved through employment screenihg. 'Pexhaps 
the most unkind cut is that even those 'wh6 had relatives employed by the 
company when they were hired, and who may fiave beeit^'ahown some preference 



aa a- result, appear to have the higher termination rates -after the, 
initial period of employment than ^d^ those' who have not benefited from 
sucriif relationship. ' ° 
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- SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS . \ • 

■ - ■ ■ ■ , • , ■ ^ , ■ ^ ' i. . ' 

' . •-■ , " . . .'. ■ ■< Kg . 

Perhaps the most impprtant lesson to be learned from this study - - 
1* the difficulty of pinning down and identifying the significant variableP 
"that^^^n^ personnel decisions and emplWyee perfornmnbe.^ P^'^*: 

90nnel record .sysfceraa\are normally not designed or. administered to provide 
.for an audit /df the company's decisions, and the processes that |:he recordjB 
'^rack are themselv^es s^ frequent change* Application forma, te ats » 

atldTTntervieiTprocedures dre modified in~i^»ponse to the eipplbyer "s; ex- 
patience and requirements. The jobs to be filled change over; tline^ 
and with them, the criteria for selection. Interviewer ratiijgs that are * 

part of the selection prbceiss are the result of subjiactive jtidgmeht's 

• ■■ . ■ ^ \ ' . . ... . . ■ 

made by a nuiid>er of different ind.i vidua;! s. : 

provide a basis for distinguishing between variance in application ; 
population and variance^ caused by differ^ncee among the interviewers. 
Performance measured are difficult to come by V and those that are available 
may not always t^eflect employee effectivehes^^^ *^In this sttidy, periodic r 
rat ingi .given to'Vhite collar employees were used 4ii one measure of 
employee, performfliice. ^ut "the ratlpgs were awarded wij:htn* the context . 
of p. merit inctease systetii^ and th^ constraints of; that system led 
to rHti^gs that were utot solelyi-Tweatares of performance. Even the pro- 
^ Wtii?^ rate/ was ^Isb used^s a\ieasure pf emp 

the brganlzatign, may be more o^^f of the- compatiy's prothot^^^^ 

philosophy and policies, than a valid .indicator of relative performance. 
But even if all of the data were true measures of relevant factors, the 

cbitiplexity and instability of the system would make it vexry difficult to . ^ 

* * ■' ^ ' ' ^ * ' ' ■ ^. , ^ 

Identify variables that were significantly related to the select; ion and „ 

,^e i;j^p ymance ofv en^^^j^a#s> Each individual considered is a unique case, 

and the decision rules that result in the "acceptance or rejection of job 

applicants may vary considerably as different applicant«^ai;ie considered 

by different management personnel. ' In this study we made the heroic , 

assumption that threre would be sufficient stability in the ^p^^ 

that the availaDie mciaSures would be' relJable enpu^ fertable iis to 



i/dmtify Home of the £ac Cord that may be related to selection and pnar- 
fotinance* Our aQalyals provided soioe Insight Into the company* a 'select Ion 
of new eifiployc^^Sy and we ;^ere abl.e to Identify vairlMhtes that appear to be 
related to different measures of employee success.: These findings may 
be useful as 'indicators of some of the factors that Influence the coinpany*s 
dacla ions that affect .emp>loyee success,:. but, our models were able to 
eacptain onl^ a fraction* of the )(^rlance In atiy case. The unexplained 
vailliance represen ts chara cteristi cs > processes^ and c ircums tances , that 



affected employee selection and performance but were not captured by pur ^ .V'^^ 
analysis^ The failure of many apparently relevant variables to survive 
the' tests of significance is an^^dlcatlon of the complexity and limited 
atabilltjnn^^ the processes that were studied. 

llie Uti^Llty company received a large number of unsolicited j^ob appllcat- . 
iona, ftiost of which Vere walk-ins, in spite of the fact that they hired 

' few employees. Thla/ made it possible for the "company to rely primarily - 
on its most recenL/applicat ions 'when an opening occurred, and an 
individual vtjjficTwks *not hired after going through the interyiew and testing 
process would normally not be considered again unless his or her .qual- 
ificatibnidl were mUi^andlng* Ur^der this system the most qualified applicants \_ 

- in the firel""'S^ld, easily be overlooked, 

/ , /Walk-^ins and referrals from employees produced more than enough Job 

applications in most areas. However, for some specialized white dollar jobs 

. ■ ■ ^-^ ' ^ ■ ■ ■ . . ■ ^ : - ... . 18 ' • 

the company made regular use of a few private employment agencies. 

Referral from^ commercial agencies was a significant factor In the initial ^ 

screening for all ^hite collar jobs. The company depended on the agencies 

to sepd it applicants who met its normal* requirements. 

\ ^ The initial selection of individuals to lie considered from the pool 
vof applicants was very informal, arid appaTently n<ft based on any explicit 
criteria. To some .degree the process was decentiralized, with some of the , 
flriBt level screening, particularly for blue collar jeibs, done at the 
divi6ions by manage r a ,who used their own critieria for selection. This made 

. ' ■ " - . .• ' • \ f ' . • •■ ■ ■ : ■ 

l^Gordon, Margaret S. and Margaret Thal^Larsen, Employer Policies in a Ch anging 

Labor Market , Instituteof Industrial Relations, University of California, Berkeley> 
July 1969; 

Trevor' Bain, Labor Market Analysis : A Review and Analysis of Manpower Research 
; and Developitient , Draft -Re pot-t. Center for Policy Researbh, Inc^New York,N.Y . 
June, 1975. * - * \ 
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it dilf f tetilt for the company! s ' personnel officer ^o ^Influence Initial 

screAning/ headquarters location. It is 'not surprising, the re- 

'fore^ that in the selec blue collar employee^ for interview and ^g^^ 

. testing r ^PpVican«i related ^1^^ employees , an4 those \i^o were 

referred by enployees, were given ^refenence. This preference was significant 

only for white applicants. Presumably because the personnel officer 

had mdreinfluence. over white collar hiring, their select ion' for in^ryiew 

and testing jgas^not_gjLg^ 

employee referral was a factor. 

.Applicants were recoimnended f or # employment on the basis of a number 
pi| interviewer ^ratings and tes^ sc^^ decisions were made : 

>ointly by the 41 vis ion managers and the personnel of fleer. I^articularly 
for. blue collar workers, the selection process appeared to be very subjective, 
with emphasis on selecting employees who would fl^t in« of. 
employees were given preference, employee referral aeeme4 to have some 
influence , and the Interviewer's ratings of attitude and appearance were 
significant factors. However, scores on the Meclianical aptitude test 
^ere significant in the hilling decisions, so tliat selection was not based- 
simply on subjective judgments. v Tn hiring white collar employees, Lcores 
on the W6hderlic test, aild on specific skill- tests were sigtilf leant 
factors, and evidence of specific skills ancl relevant expeirtence* was 



considered. However, interviewer ratings of appear anch, attitude, and . 
personality, were apparently' given considerable weight, leaving ^^room for 
subjec'tlve interviewer jud^iment. 

The sj:u4y. shows that there is an Informal communication network^ based 
on eiaployees who are relatives, or who reJEer applicants to the company, that 
is significant* in the employment of white workers; Som^ whites find their 
{faths smoothed because of previous summer employment or ot^her contacts. 
Blacks evidently dp not benefit from the same Informal process , and their 
employment is inore likely to be the result of the company* s explicit 
affirmative action program'. The personnel of fleer -actively seeks out ^ 
qualified black applicants, and urges their consideration on division managers 



Sbeiftl mgipsuiias and the employnant service are sources "^of candidates « 
Th« latter agency provided almost half p£ the black ^Applicants hired for 
bliie collar Jobs « Hie informality of the initial screening, the hiring 
l^rocesSy and the subjective liatuire of some of the criteria that are slg* 
nl^^cant In the selection^ decisions, leave the system open to preferential 
treatment^ and dlscriminatlofu But as .a result of the strong push from 
the personnel officer at headquartJlbf it appi^ars that overall black applicants 

*ii Mn tq^^ ^fl^ H^w^^AT* /^K am^ nf bftiiig . h-t T ^ d fc> i n n uhlLHM - Blacks were 
lees: than 9% of the total applicants , and they * represent over 17% of those 
hire^jl* Our analysJ:s of the hlritig process established that preference 
for blacks was a significant factor in blue collar selectlon^imd in 
billing for some white collar jobrf. • » . f ' ^ r 

. There is mixed evidence on the^alid^Sir of the company* Svhiritig criteria. 
Unfortunately interview ratii^4 data were n& available, but test scores ■ ^ 
that were correlated with overall intervleJir ratings were studied. TheV 
Mechanical aptitutde test i^ed to screen blue collar applicants was a 
significant variable in mo4els of blue callar performance -ratings In three 
of six wage earnger groupi^ including tw<^ Sntty' level groupihgs.. There 
was a negative relations^^ip^n one group. Of Interest is the fact that 'the 
Mechanical t^st had a negative relationship wilth performance ratings given 
%o foremetl; The selection of relatives was associated with highe'^r per*^ 
f or ma^ce ratings ^In three groups » and with lower ratings in a fourth. 
Relative^ also ^pe^ted to have lower short run turnover rates* It appears; 
that the factors that ^re fignificant in selepting blue collay worKers, 
particularly white employees y were positively assocj^at^d with 'performance 
in some, groups. However, *in some cases the relet iotiihip was re(veri3ed, 
and the picture is clquded by the fact that black employees received lower 
blue collj^r perj^ormance ratings than %^ites. v 
\ For idilte/ collar ^ employees the record does not provide strong evldetice 
for the effl||||||^^ of the hiring criteria. Neither agency referral 

or employee referral were related ^to any performance measure. High scores 
on the clerical test were associated with high performance ratings, but ' 
they were c^lso associated with lower promotion rates. The Wonderllc test^ 



ihoMMl hf^ph i^slClva and negative relatlondhips with berfomanoe ratrMj^^ 
at dJ^^ferent levels, .and a weak positive relationship 



to rate orf procresalon* 

0£fic^.. skills showcid * a negative relationship wich> perrormance ratings at 

■ ' ' ' '' ' ■ ■ • . ■ ' • 

two levels 9 m^^^^y^ promotion rate of exempt .employees. There was a 

positive relationships with the rate of progression of non^e3c;empt white 
cdilar wotbereV Paradoxically ^ who had re lati^^s Working' for 



the company when they were hired were associated with higher performance' 
^^j^^ in two rating groups^ with lilgher exempt and non-exempt promotion 

rates, and with lower short run turnover. The i^nalysis did not indicate 
that relatives were givdn sigt^if leant ffreference for white collar Jobs. 
It is pd1li:i|1Cbii^|^^^ the relationship affected their ratings and promotions « 
It iiii also ^possible that ^ worlclng for the ^ 



company find it easier to identify wiih|che cboipany^s goals, are more 
Highly motivated, or have other characteristics that enable them to 
outpe):form . other employees^ Tbe.tmlxed evidence on the effectiveness 
of the hiring criteria is underlin^ed by t^ie fixidlng* that male employees 
and white employees were significantly associcated wJ^h higher white collar 
performance ratings* Th^ racial dlfferentiaXT In ratings was signflcant 
in levels 2 and 3; each of which included a rela^vely small percentage 
of black employees. It was* not present in the lowest level whfere 317a ; 
of the employees were black. * In. addition, mal.e employees in non-*exempt 
classifications had higher rates of promotion than wonien« The analysis 
suggests the possibility of dlacriminatlon against women and blacks. But 
for whatever reasons, they were rated lower on the available indicators of 
performance. : i ■ ' ' ' 

White collar perfoi:mance ratings were higher for older, more senior 
employees, and there was some evidence that this finding was' related to a 
bias in the rating system caused by the constraints Imposed by the com* 
oany's merit rating system. There was some evidence that older blue collar 
workers at some levels received/ higher ratings, but the higher ratings 
were not associated witHi longer tenure for* this group. Both blue collar 
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norluirs asid uhlte caliar ii^rkers appeared to be able to improve thelr/per'* 
foraance iTidlcatQra thorough training or education made available by ^he 
company* Thia effect ^bs largely confinea to technical job-relate 

courses «r Academic cpur^s taken as part of degree programs vere not 

" \ ' . . • ' . • . ' . ■ , • 

aissociat^ ^liith higher ratings or protKitioii rates. 

Our sfciidy , f otmd that short run turnover was highest for employees 



irsr Trdungv-;^^^ skfUlsi; jj^ TiXres 

relatives. working for the company showed closer ties to the company and 
had loner vttLimover rates in the first two years of employment « Black 
employees » and those with low performance ratings were more likely to 
tepttinate their employment in this period. We found that after t^he first 
two years* younger and female employees » and black exoployees, had lower 
turnover rates. White employees and those with higher performance ratings, 
.who wdu Id find it easier to obtain alternative emplojrmeiit^ hjBid higher 
termination rates. 

Our study provides convincing eVidence for the importance of effective, 

monitored, "affirmative act ion ^programs. Tha selection process includes 

very info^fmal elements that eliminate job applicants from consideration 

without reference to any explicit criteria^ Jto inforculv Coniminic^ 

network appears to result in preference for relatives, and others with 

19 / 

^inside connect; ions, and its benefits accrue only to whites. The 
hiring decisions are based in part on subjective judgments, and on 
som^ criteria that are not clearly related to Job performance. ^The perfor' 
man\:e measures themselves are^subject to some question, and there is 
evidence of possible discrimination in the rating process. The selection 
decisions are partly decentralized, sq that they are not necessarily/' 
based oti uniform standards or policies. The hiring of black employees 
is largely the result of* explicit pressure from the personnel officer 
at headquarters, who has limited ability to influence the decentralized 
selection 'proce98. Although the company has been succe88£ul In recruiting 



^^iestand. Dale L.,- Discrimination In Employment . Ann Arbor Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, The University of Michigan-Wayne State University, 
February, 1970. * c . 
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«i4 hiring black c«iq>lbye^ results have been achieved In aplte of the 

a]r«|C«ia chat h|ia a built-in preference for irfiltes. At some point, block 
appl lean/a ma their paths smoothed tgT same type of Informal coniminlcatlon 

netMork that now operates In favor of whites ^ but that tlipe has not yet " 
att;ivad*^> does, tha ability of black employees to enter the company* s 

Internal market, ahil the progress of blacks and; woman In the org;anitttlo.n» 

l #;life^ to/de pend in large part on effectlve^af^TOatl^^^^ 



Bfflcl^^y as we^tl as equity Is a goal of manpower management. The 
abaence of fxptlclt selection criteria, and the Informal decentralised decision 
process, suggested limited the company's sblllty to hire the best avall||a>le 
employeea* The' Infonaal preference system appeared tp ii^lect Individuate 
wbp faiirisd well on the performance measures, but thereVreoialns the | possibility 
that the same preference that resulted In their employment. Improved their 
performance Indicators. Our study Indicates tha& the company should 
Conduct a critical examination of Its rating systems. There appearsL. to 
be the possibility of systematic differences among the company's dlvlslonir, 
distortions related to the constraints of the merit Increase system, and 
Informal norms that keep the ratings from being used as reliable Indicators 
of performance. 

Offir project Illustrates the difficulty of administering a rational 
Internal labor market. A continuous res^rcti activity would be required 
to Insure that the system was operating in accordance with the^ organisation' s 
goals. Performance measures, personnel rebords, and da'ta collection would ^ . 
have to be designed so that they <^ld-be utilised effectively in inaking 
personnel decisions and 'in asse8||l.ng the results of Internal labpr^ market 
policies. The complex^cy^ of the >sys tern, and the large number of factors 
thatmay be lnvolved/4n each deciilony suggests that statistical analysis 
would have to be su^plemeiited by a continuous audit of the process itself 
to Insure that the informal system, that always operates, does not ' 
frustrate the company's goals. ^ 
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iOB APPLICANTS 



Indtvldual Characteristics 



Total - 



N 



7. 



Sex 



Age 



Avarage 
Less- than 18 



— — 30-pr~ ove r — 

25 or over 

.Race 

White 

'"'Black' ■ 

,/ Marrted . 

Divorced and Separated 
Dependents ' 

■ 0 : ■ - 
. I ■ 

'2 
3 

Education - years 
Average 
12 

>12 , 
J.2 or greater 



2122 
891 



70.4 
29.6 



23.6 
165 ' 5.5 



-337- 
790 



2^.2 



N 



Interviewed 



Hired 



N 



153 ' 69.2 71 —77.2 
68 30.8 21 . 22.8 



24.3 
4 1.8 



1.0 



^2 
61 



14 .5 

;-27;6 



26 



"87*: 
28.2 



2745 
268 



91.1 

a.iB 



177 
44 



80.0 
20.0 



76 
16 



82.6 
17.4 



1222 



•40.6 



106 



48.0 



40 



"43^5 



75 



2.6 



10 



4.5 



1.1 



O04 
424 
331 
166 
88 



66.5 
14.1 
11.0 
. 5,1 
2.9 



12.9 
1961 " 65.1 
982 . 32.6 
2944 97.7 




59 
15 

6 



64.1 
16.3 

6.5 
1.1 



46. 

36 

92 



12 .9 
60 .9 
39.2 
100.6 



High School Degree .(tHose vho 

Academic 8pecl£i<ed) 1070 

Business 724 
General - 618 

Technical /Vocational 255 
None . 47 



College Degree 

Accounting and Bus. Adm. 
Englne^rtiig and Science 
Liberal Arts 
As80c4-ate Degree 

Other Education 

At least 1 year 
' (of those who did) Average 



39.4 
26.7 
22.8 
9.4 



1.7 



58 
55 
74 
14 
5 



28.2 
26 .7 
35.9 
6.8 
.2.4 



38 
14 

24 



•i 



45.2 
I7.V 
28.6 
• 8v3 
0.0 



170 
81 
141 
150 



5.7 
2.7 
4.7 
5.0 



5 
9 



2.3 

0 

2.3 
4.1 



1 
3 
2 
9 



.1 
2.2 
2.2. 
9.8 



278 9.5 
' 9 mos . • 



18 



7.9 mos. 



7.0 mos. 
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TABtJE 



fmviou* job (any) 

^ MOM 

' How wprklog , 

. Dato available 

lanadlately 
^V. .1 ai&ntli . , 
2 nonths ' ■. 'c- 



Last Job - Industry 
Gaa utility 
^Bnginaarln^ and Mfg. 

. Cons^iruction . 
Other (Service or 
Utl|litie8 



Lai t job Occupation 
Clerical 
Laborer 
Skilled LaSbr 
' Sales 
Secretary,^^ * ■ . 

Managepent 

Reason for Termination 
Quit 

Layoff ' . , 
Temporary vorfc^ 
Diimissed [ 

Previous Employment 
Gas Utility work 
Company C work . 

Past work Experience 

)iumber,of permanent Jobs 
(of those with more exp.) 
• Two or more jobs for those 
with, work experience 
Permanent Jobs in past 5 
X% of those with 2 or 
more Jobs) 

•^Had ah on-the-job accident 



yri; 



1 (Cont 








•4 








Intervl««ied 






total 






Only 






N 






• ■ ■ % 


R 


















9.1 


17 


7,7 


6 


6.5 , 


1008 


33.4 


97 


• 43 . 9 


43 


46.7 




87.6 


2U0 


§0.4 


77 * 


- 83 .7 






.7 


3.2 


3 


3.3 


79 i- 


2.6 


2 


.9 


■ ' : 




•rO 


1 5 


3 


1.4 


5 


5.4 




18 i 


54 


24 .4' 


' 18 


' 1*9.6 


643 


21.3 


44 


19.9. 


: 13 


. 14.1 


166 


5.5. 


14 


6.8> 


5- 


5.4 


OTkQ 




59 


2^.7 


'30 


32.6 


405 ' 


•13 


24 


\ . . . ;■ . 

,10.9 


11 


• 12 .0 • ■' '•» . 


910 


30,2 


79 


, 35.7 


31 


33.7 




5.8 


14 


• 6.8 ^ 


li 


12.0 


186 


6.2 


.9 


4.1 


/3 


3 .3 






13 


' 5*9 


4 


"4.3 


114 


3.9 


10 


4.5 


5 


5.4 




45 0 


112 


50.7 


- 

55 


59.8 * 


657 


21.7 


49 


22.2 


10 


10.9 


J WW 


1ft ft 

XO • Q 


27 


12.2 


16 


17.4 




U aO 


1 


•5 






— 






^^Ur ^ 1 












V 






/o 


0 1 


6 


2.7 


14 


\ 15 .2 






3 


1.4 




14 1 














, > 1.976 




2 




•2 


. /• 












1163 


55.6 


102 


60.4 


37 


54.4 


962 


46.5 


Aft 


si ft 


30 


44 . 1 


107 


3.6 


14 


; 6.3 


3 


3.3 
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^ildii Dmtm 

Skill (HOtTitppl ie4 ior) 
llJIkskllM white ( 



Skilled ^Ite 
unskilled blue 
.Skilled blue. 
Any: ~ 



BAlatlves 

RelAted to white ct>ll 
Rttlat^d to blue coliar 

Rfferred by 

Walk in ^ . 

Eaiployee of cqpspaixy 
Schoql - ' 
; Cootterclal Agency 
' Otlier 

jBttplpyiMnt Serv^^^ 
Chanber of Conmerce 
O.T.C.' 
Foliticlan 

U'.t.p. (black program) 
Urban League 
Kay's JBoys' Club 

C;E.P. 

NAACP " ' 
Cannunlty Act^ Pg!h. ^ 



•References 

Faculty 
Professional 



Total 


Interl^lewed 
Only 


N 


Hired * 


N 






X 


X ^ 




15 


' 31 


14-0 


9 


9.8. 


819 


27 


35 


14.8" 


14 


15.2 


509 


17 


' 49 


22.2^ 


22 


• 23.9 


142 


5 


16 


7.2 


. 6 


. 6.5 


10/7 / 


Jo 


OA 


Art ^ 


41 

■ 


> 44.6 

* . . , 














: 88 




16 • 


/•Z 


- - 


: 15.2 


165 


B 5 


36 


16.3 


14 


16.3 






















*. 




2205 


73.2 


99 


44.8 


.42 


45.7 




16 1 


64 * ' 


29.0 


31 


33«7 


66 


2 2 


7 • 


3.2 


3 


3.3 




1 & 


23 


10-4 


8 


8.7 








4.5 


1^ 


1.1 








4 1 


4 

• 


*4,3 


6 


0 2' ' 


Q 


0.0 






■ 


0 1 


3 • • 


1.4 






2 


0 1 


0 




















o - 


w * ^ 


2 ' 










0-1 


0 ' 








'1 




1 

■ X V 


5 






2 


0.1 


' I 


0.>5 


^ i* 


1. 1 


3 


0.1 


1 


0.5 


0 


0.0 


1 - 




0 


0.0 


1 


1.1 


1 ° . 




0 


0.0 


. 1 


1.1 





592 


: l'J.6 


" 36 


16.3r 


18 


19.6 




580 


19.3 


, 36 , • 


16.3 


22 


23.9 
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. . APPENDIX 
TAWJB 1 

Individtml' ChT<cterl«tlc8 (Cont) 



(cone) ^ 
" ToCil 



IntervJLewed 
Only' • 



'Hired 



1 . . 


-N ' N % . N . ' % 


SkllU 

Typing 
Teletype 

Adding Mach. /Calculator ' 
Conputer Operator 
Key punch 
Office-other (I or 
V 2 skilU) 

r. , . , ' « 


1083 .36.0 

56 1.9 1 
910 30. <^ 

• 86 2.9 
211' 7.0 
519 17.2. 


^.83 37.6 
\ 6 ; . 2.7 
72 .. 28.1 
.2 .9 
l8' ■•8.1 

. 3i V^f:^' 

• 


10 32.6 ' 

2 2.2 
24 , 24.0 . 

\r 6 6.5 ." 

r 


« Blue*Collar -truck i 
. -niichine op . 

« *-heavy equip. 
• ^ 
Military Service, 
Officer 
Clerical 
Equip. Op. * 

(truck) , 
Skilled Labor 

; Dishonorable Discharge 


282 , 9.4 
359 11.9 
129 4.4 


25- : 11.3, 
31 14.0 
13 5.9 

^ ' ", ■' — 


4* VA.3 


, 20 0.7 
132 4.4 
73 2.5 

184 6.1 


2 .9 
7 .3.2 

is' 8^1 


, 2 2..* 

. 8 8v7 : . 


2 ^1 


—r—_ — :r 


.0 ^.0. 
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Appendix B ■ ^ ., . ■' ■ 

■ ■ • ■ ■ . , ■ ' 'jLfi 

Analytical P'rocaidura 

v -From thf data colficted., a set o£ approximately 60 variables 
vara selected for preliminary' analysis. Some^ of the dat^ could 
not be utilised because of missing data problems, and ^n some 
eases' variably ware consj^ryctedr by agg^yjjption from data collected. 

Inter-corlHiliit Ions were calculated, and^rlables were eliminated 

■ t . ■ ■■■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , ■■•,■■.*■■"' 

if correlations were' higher than .5, or If' ti»e variable definitions 

suggestibd the possibility that the two. variablexs were measuring ' 

the same characteristic and the correlation was greater- than ; 35* 

A stiijp-wlse regression procedure was used that permitted the 

entry or removal of variabljes as a function of the F statistic. 

The iteration process was followed until the regress ion equation 

included only those viarlables with an F statistic greater than 1. 

This resulted in a linear model that maximised the K 8|:atlstlc. 

In the. text discussion; it is assumed that there is' some evidence 

for th^plgnlf Icance of variables that remained In the equation 

at this level of analysis. The analysis Was continued by removing 

variables According to the value of the F statistic, . until it was 

determined that the remalnidlg va:riiibles added slgnif ;Lcantly t p t he 

explained variance at the 957, level of significance. /The tables 

that have been included in the report lnclud^><mly the final models 

that were developed through the above procedure /i!^»s^ 

. ■ ■- .-m . \ • ■ ■ " 

■ # . 
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^ . TAttLE. 2 

Whltfe Male Applicants Selected for Interview 



. •■• Variable "i ' 

jovk Mow ■ . •• 
Relat^^ve * > 

Steer Job* 4i 
Other Job' 
High School Degree 
College Degree 
Other Education 
Nonrelative Employee Referral 
Constant ^ 

. Multiple R .16 



Coefficient 



.04 
.39 

-.07. 

-.04 
.07 

-.08 
• ^ .05 
*1> 
.04 



■I ■ 

4vl0 
145.31 
4.72 
3.17 
5,46 
8.61 
8.61 
4.38 
18.97 



TABLE 3 

Black Mal^ Applicants .Selected for Interview 



Variable 

Years of 'Education 
Previous Job ^ , 

Steel Job * ' ' ^ 

White Col lar Experidfli 

Social Agency Referc^l 

Fired i 

Constant 



Mu^tple k .35* 




-•v « 



Coefficient 

-.08 
-.33 
-.33 

.45 

.47 

.17 
1.43 




4 f 



F 
5.84 

"*^ .28 #1 

" 8i.03. 
23.4|, 
y 3.82 





TABLE 4 



Tot af Male Applicants Sel<scte4 for Intervlev 



Variable 




So(H.al Agency Referral- - 
College Degree 
Other Education 

Itac_e _ • 1^ _ „ 

Nonrelatlve Employee Referral 
Constant 



Multiple R 



.17 



Coefficient 

.05 

.39 
-.08 

.40 
-.08 

.04- 

.08 

.08 



TABLE 5 



F 

4.69 
140.97 
6.65 
42.3^ 
8.42 
4.35 
. 4.31 
19.20 



Se.lectlcm for intervlev for Key Punch Job 



Variable ,^ 

Adding Machine Skill' 

Key Punch Exf»erlence 

Agency Referral (Employment) 

Ccnastant 



^fultlple R' 



2- 



.50 



<Soef f icient 
,23 

<:%5 

.55 



5.11 

10.50-- 
< 14.59 



V 



57 
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TABI^ 6 



•V. 



Stf lection /or iritcrvlew Tor K<^y I'uach Job * 
(Koy tnmch Exfidrlonce Variable Omlttied) 



Variable 



< m 



'Adding Machine Skill. . 
Working Now 
Agency Ra£%rral (Bmployment) 
Constant 



Multiple R 



.56 - 



Cde3Eflclent 

* .20 
.43 
.50 
-.06 



4.22 
18.10 
13 .87 



yarlab le 



TABLE 7 



Selection JEor Interview for Key Punch Job 
(Agencji'^^ferral Variable Omitted) 



Coefficient 



"TefStype Skill 
Working Now 
Steel Job 

Management; Experience 
Constant 



{ 



Mult^pl^R. .54 



^ ' .68 
.60 
-.48 
-1.32. 
.04 



8.09 
31 .86 , 

5.18 
10.49 



: ERIC 



i 



57 



5$ 



4" 



TABLE 8 



* Variable 

■ • .V :\ • .• . . 

Manufacturing Job 
Blua Collar Experience 
'Employee Reference 
College Degree 
Constant 

Multiple .28 



Selection for Interview for Home Economist Job 

" Ooef f Iclent 



-.03 
-.18 

.21 

.22 

-.03 , 



P .. 

2.40 
3.30 
3.98 
6.49 
4.64 



TABLE 9 • 

Selection for InterHlew^oy Accounting Clerk Job 



Variable 



Coefficient 



Adding Machine Skill .16 
Other Office Equipment Skill .14 
Secretarial Experience -.17 
Agency Reefer ral (Employment)-^ .81 
Constant -.02 



Multiple tL* 



.64 



3.99 
4-18. 
2.87 
2.87 
5Sk72 



.... 
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TABLE 10 • * • * 

aflactio;! Inter view for S«cretary-Clgrk Job— Tofl 



Variable CoeCflclent F 

Other Rcluciitlon • Ti.H? 

Manufacturing Job ^'^^ 

Alone ; .21 ' 8-^8 

•^Binployee'V«f«»^"V, 22,39 

Agency Referral (Employment) .55 * . . ^ * 39.33. 

Constant .01 
Multiple* R / .34 



. TABLE 11 

Selection for Interview for Secretary^Clerk 

^ * White Applicants 

Varlab le Coefficient £ 

Alone / .23 10.10 

Employee, Referral ' .21. 24.75 

Agency Referral (Emproyment) 4.9 18.03 

Other Education .44 15.52 

Constant ^ - / .01 
Multiple R .21 



TABLE 12 ^ . - 

Select loci for Interview f<^r Secretary-Clerk 

* ■*■.*•■ 
• Black Applicants , 

Variable Coefflclfent * F 

— ^ • - — ' — ' — . * ' * 

Agency ^Referral (Employment) ..64 i V* 11.77 

Cons-tant ' ,^vii^- e^&'^iV" ^ ■" ; \ . ^ . 

Multlp.ie' R- ol9 ' ^ 
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TABLE 13 
Blu»-'Col It Hiring - Model 1 



V«r£«bU 


Beta 


Coefficient 


T * 

• 

• 


Appearance 


.12 


.42 


* l/88 


Attitude ' 


.40 


.10 'V • - 


6.32 


1tel«Aiv«t Employed 


-^2 


.12 ' 


2.02 


Other Bdacation 


-.17 


-.16 


-2.76 


Mechanical Test 


•21 


.48 . . ■. ■ 


3.35 


^ Multiple R .29 






■■ • 

g • -\ 

0 ■ . ^ 

*• 




TABLE 14 






m- Blue* 


-Collar Hiring 


w Model 2* 




# ■ ■ 

V 

Variable 


Beta 


Coefficient 


T 


Overall Rating 


.50 


.13 . 


8.05 


Relative Employed 


. 16 


.15 . 




Other Education 


-.17 


i ' -.16 


-2.83 



Multiple R 



.27 



t -^The overall rating used as the single variable in a hiring model results^- 
-in an. R of .21 compared w.ith an R of .27 for the Inodel' that^rincludes all 
o'f the significant variables . , The mechanical test .scores were reinserted 
in this' second model to see if they would have any .significance, in a model 
tha|; also^nclud^d the" overall rating. The mechanical test variable 41d not 
add significantly to the multiple R^, indi|ytihg that it does: not have a 
significant effect independent of the over:all rating. 
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^ TABLE.. 15 

Relative importance of Interview CategorteB 
. (Ntiiaber of White Collar Job Groupg > 



Hl8A^I°0y^?Sll IjlKheat Hired 

'•: / " r .. . . 

' ''iscperience ' ' " '2 ' ■ .0. 

Attitude " 4 . 2 . • 

Overall Vermel 5 .3 

'Appearance . 5 :^ * . 4 Y 

Ambition' 4 2 \ 

Peraonallty 4 - 2 

Overall , vgj,4 - 2 

Voice ' 3 ' , 1 



^PBNDIX..D ! 1 



Aiuiityslg of VTi»ble« Relaf d to Whlf , Collar Employ PTformance Rating 

\ |j|ilt# collar enfploy<(»«« received regular par formance ratings on a scale . 
frosi 1 to 5« In otder to uae this rating aa a measure of relative performance 
thoy waro normalised to adjuat for t^ime In a particular Job level. The 
rating for the first year In a Job level was Increased by two, the second 
y#ar rating vas Increased by one, and for ali rating beyond that the 
flgutes were used as given. The' ratings were then avs^raged each 
Individual for the time spent at a. particular Job level producing a 
performance construct with three as the ^pproxlmatre *Uverage^ measure of ^ 
v^^parf ormance • The first analysis of the data was desired to Identify 

tha variables that were available at the time ^bf hire that appeared to 

"A 

be ralated to subsequent. Job performance as measured by the ratings. Un« 
fortunately, Interview forms have not been, standard ovar an extended 
period^ o"f time and the subjective Informatldti obtained firing the 
Interviews was not included In the analysis. Test scores, however, were 

utilized to th^ extent that they va re available. ^ 

* ' • „ ■' ^ ' ■■ ■ ' . 

Job Level 1 • ^ ' 

There were 35 Individuals studied In this Job level, 11% of whom 
were male, and 31% of whom were black. Because of high: correlations among 
what may have been Important variables, several models were utilized 
In Attempting to Identify the correlates of performance ratings. In , - ^ 

tha first model, jcace,^age and^the Wonderllc test were included^ 4>ut sex 
was not. This model Indicates ^i:hat tt^e^oitderllc test was significantly 
negatively related to performance ratings and utility work experience 
was theoniy variable that appeared to be positively related. Both race 
and age dropped but of the model * because no significant relationship 
could be found. Ii4^the second model, the sex variable was Included 
and the age, high school degree, and race variables dropped. The 
nuflierlcal test Was subs tlt^uted for the WoYider lie test and the office 
skills variable was utilized. In this model only the sex variable was 
positively aasoclated with performance rating, while the acquisition of 
office skills appeared to have a negative effect. Since office skills 



Er|c . , ^3 
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liiilily oomlatad wl^h high school d«gr«tt «nd «g«, th« I«te«r variables 
V tubstltutiaJ'^in th« n«xt model. Th« results indicate once again that 

saac «»s aignlftcantly related to performance ratings, as was manufacturing 
eatparience. . Other experience and a hi^ school decree appeared to be 
nagatively-«'related to performance gating* . In a final anilyals of the 
firaC level jobs, the Wonderlic test, age, sex, snd high school degrees 
Wfira Inolttded in the model. The analysis Indicates that sex was positively, 
rvlated- to performance ratlAgs, as was the menu facturln|p experience. The 
Wonderlic Test Was negatively related to performance. Althou^ they 
;dVoipt>ed out iht j:he final stages of. thl^ analysis there Is some indication 
that^^age and having a relative Working with tlie company effect performance 
ratings positively. 

The first niodel used was (Model 1), the next model (Model 2). 



Job Level 1 Performance Ratings - Model 1 
.Variable -» Beta Coefficient T 

Wonderll« Teat -.39 -.28 -2,54 

Utility Explilrlence .32 /.93 ' 2.13 

Multiple .25 ' • 

Job .Level 1 Per formance Ratings - Model* 2 - 
' Variable Beta >^ Coefficient . T 

Sex .26 .67 1.76 , 

Office Skil la -.45 -.78 -2.97 

MultpIj^>^R^ .35 

Job Level 1 Performance Ratings - Model 3 
Variable _ Beta Coefficient T 

Sex .46 ,.12 3.06 

Manufacturing Experience .28 .72 1.88- 

Other Experience -.28 -.46 

High School Degree -.28 -.97 -1.84 

2 ' 

Multiple R .35 . 



Job t»vl 1 pTfbnjMince Ratln^f ■ Modal 4 

Vriablf a«f / Coefftcf nt T 

Sox .35 ^ . .89 .2.14 

HondtfKlic T««t - -.26 -.19 -1.48 

Milciufacturing Kx|>. .21 , ^ ^5.3^ ^ * i;35 

Multiple .28 , - 

- Job Igivl 1 Including prgantisatlon.jyariablej 

Tha final analy/ia did not eatabllah that any of tha organiaation / 

^ ' ^ ' ■ 2 - * 

variabla inpactad on parformance ratinga. Hpwavar^ tha inaxiauil R modal 

^ in tha analyaia that included sax and total yaara with the company 
Indicataa tha poaaibility that total yaara had aoaia poaitiva af fact on 
parfonsanca ratinga. Secretarial couraea appeared to, be negatively 
related with performance ratlhga at thia level. Theae analyse a also 

, indicated that mala employees tended to. receive higher ratings » that utility 
experience was associated with good ratinga iifid office akilla appear to 
have aome negative effect on performance ratinga. Althoug^i the variable 
dropped out in the final steps of analysis, a maximal i^odel Indicated 
that the Wpnderllc test scores were negatively related to performance 
• ratings . 

Job Level 1 Performance Ratings - Model 5 
Variable Beta Coefficient T . . , 



Sex .42 .10 2.64 



2 

Multiple R .17 



Job Level 1 Performance Ratings - Model 6 
Variable- ^ta Coefficient T 



Utility Experience .32 ^ .91 2,30 

e Skills 

- 2 
Multiple R ,39 



Office Skills -.53^ -.93 -3*88 

2 ^ * 



Job Level 2 . • 

There were 161 employees studied in this Job level, 8% o.f whom were 

/ ■ ■ ■■ ■ , 
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■Mt« mad iyt of whom trere black. Ifi this group chero was «n inv«rm« cOr- . 
WelAtlon bcCWMin off ice ikill and ago, the first model used to enalyiie 
thm data tncludml aRu^and dropped tlio office ekillat variable. Tliv 
■Ignificant reauita of thla analysis indicate that nan, and oldar- amployaaat. 
tandad to racalva higher ratings, and that snail retail exparianee 
tectsd ratings positively. Scores on tha nuaierical test taken by 

aaplojaas before be^ng birad were negatively related tb their par- . ' 
ce^ ratings. Tha la'st variable to drop out of rtha analysis was raca» 
which tfulicatea the possibility that white employees race ivad hi.gh«r " ' 
rattings than their black .counterparts. Similarly, the Wondaxlic tMt > score 
variabla droppad out in the f inal.jStaga of analyaia, and thara -i^ sooi* 
pose ibility that the scores on thia tast wace poaitivaly relatad to p«r- 
formanca ratings. , It should be noted that the R achiavad in thia analysis 
Is ralatively email, indicating that most of tha variance is not explained « 
by our ^modal. A seconcL model including tha office akills variable in place 
of age waa used to analyze the data. The results ware similar to t)ia* 
first model, with the office skills variable showing a nagatlva relationr 
ahip with performance rating, as would be expacted 'because of the inverse 
correlation with age. Ir^aj^BMry, it appears that at thia Job level', 
older male employees tend^^Aa receive higjher rktdngs, and that numberical 
test scores were negatively related to performance rating. There is some' 
addltioaal evidence that white employees were Viefwed more positively, and 
that th* Vonderlic test scores were positively relatad to perfopnande rating. 



Job Lfevel 2 Perfomance Ratings - Model 1 
Variable Beta Coefficient T 

Sex \ . -22 .69 2.97 



Num^cal Test -.15 -.17 -2.11 

Small Retail Experience .15 .37 2.08 



Age • .23 .16 3.09 

Multiple R^ .19 \ 



VarlMlilu lie ta ( UH*f f Ulont T 

S«x / .21 .64 2.47 

MuMrlcal J«st -.14 _ -46 -1.96 



8m11 Ratall Bxparienctt .17 2.28 
Of flc« Skills ' -.18 -.41 ^ -2.15 

' mitipla ,17 \ 

Job Lavl 2 - Including Otganlgation V«iabl»» 

Further analysis of tha Job Laval 2 anployaas lodlcatad that parforaai|ca 
ratings wara positivaly af factad by clai^icnil courses aponsorad by tha 
eoHpan/* Whan total yaars vith tha cooi^any was substitutad for ag^ in 
tha nodal, tot4x. yaars was significant ^ Anid positiyaly ra la tad to 
parfomanca ratings, althou^.thls modal axplains soawnhat lass varis^ca 

than tha nodal which includad aga. Although thay droppad out in tha final 

2 

staga of analyM.s, tha maxlnum odJustad R nodal gava,sona indignation th^t 

black anployees received lower ratingsl^an their %ihita countarpi^rts 

at ^hls level, that scores on the clerical irost ware poaitivaly.^ralated * ^/ 

to performance ratings, and that rate of advancenent was positively ' 

associated "with performance ratings. The models are consistent with 

the other analyses that showed n|ile employees receiving higher 

par fornancVj; ^ratings EVfan, their fama^la counterparts . ' * 



Job Level 2 Performance Ratinga - Model 3 

Variab^la Beta Coefficient T 

Sex ; .23 .71 

Clarical Course .16 .39 ' 2.29 

Number Test -.16 ■ -.17 -2.23 

Smell Retell Experience .12 .31 1.71 

Age .24 ,16 3.20 

Multiple .22 . ' j 
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Job L«vl 2 rmttotmmtkcm Ratings - Mod«l 4 

Variable Baf CoofftcUnt 

TpC«1 Yoar« * .21 . .23 

CUrleal Course .15 ' * -36 

MuMbor To»t -.16 ,^.18 

SmII iUti^ll Bxp«rl«nce . . L3 .33 

MultlpU ^.21 - ' ' . 




y» 7 .8?t of 'Wlipm^^^rc black, v ^he of £l<:te sfcilla -variable was . 

nbt '^ni*lu4e^d:^in the mc^d^l UAed to* 'analyse .ttiene datA ^because ol . \ 
slsnif Ibantly t^^^^^^ iffgd^and 9ax variables. Th'e 

^JiSiaL^^ tl^at an^^^ tended to receive higher 

-^/^Mtlngs thte others negatively correlated with pc^forman^ 

^hah t^elr >Nhlte Utility expedience was also TOgatl^^ 

coirrelated with perf orqiance ratliigs The l-ast: varl&Sle to drop' out bf 
the'' analyses was Relative ^Icli Indicates that there- Is some evldet&ce 
that en^loyees vho . had^ relatives working for t:he Qompany wben they 
were hired received lo«#e|r par formance ratings than others i^^jj^^ 



achieved wl|:1i^.^thls toodel Is relatively high indicating that*^ substantial 
fraction of the variance Is explained by the model. ' ' - 

.. - * ■ ' ' " *■ - ■ . - ' ■ 

Job Leval 3 Performance Ratings . - 
Variable Beta - - Coefficient ^ T 



Sex ) .30 .5? 3.43 . 

Race . . ' V -.23 ; ' -.80 ' , -2.66 

Utility Experience- -.20 ,-.63 , - -2.33 

Age .59 .42 ' ' 6-66 

Multiple .47 ' ^ 

Job Level 3' --Including Organizational Experience Variables 
• -^'^y When the organl^zatlonal variables were added^ to the model, with 

total^ years substituting for age, the results again indicated that 
"^iXv^ll^s, and oien tended to r^ performance ratings than others. 

<rTotal n^jonber Of years with the company washes it ively related to 

perf ononance ratings as '^w^.s previous tiolanuf acturlng expjerienpe .- Ther ^ . * 
- pr omotipn rata was not s ighif leant ^ but individua 1 who had^*'taken mis ; 

cella^&eous approved courses supported by th^ company ai^^peared td- h^ve ' ; 

improved their pe^ormat}ic^^atings<^ When age* was sulS^stituted ifor totalis: 

years in the model, the results were similar^ with age replacing total 

/ ' j' - . 

years ^s the . significant variable positively related^ to perfoindance 
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XA^>thl8 inodel madu£ac tuning expert^ out and Miiiltty 

expeilPence w p<^c«^ more ^b^^tlvely : as^dcTlated with performance^ ratings i 



is St varS^hl^ oiit iij thee final \8tage of analysis was hiaving a 

relative employed by the company which was negatively associated with 
performance ratings* . ^ _ 

> Job Level 3 Performance Ratings - Mg<iaX 2 

Variable Beta 
Sex • .19 

'.'Race ' . ' - .20 

Total Yea;:s -54 
^^her Approved Course .2Q 
Manufacturing Experience^' .19 
- Multiiple.R .51^ 



Coefficient 


t 


.37 


2.18 


-.68 


-2.30 








6.41 


.62 - 


2.29 


.47 . : 


2.27 



Variable 

Sex 
Race 

Utility Experience 
Age 



Jq}> Level 3 Perfonilbnce Ratings^ Model 3 

Si< 



' B^ta 

.30 
-.23 ' 
-.21 

.59 



Multiple R 



.47 



Coefficient 
.60 

- . 80 -~ 
-.63 ' . 
.43 



T 

3.43 
>2,66 
-2.33 

6.66 



V 
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Th6re wer^ 219 employees studied in thler 3e)>SJ-evel, 58.9% of Whom 

' wftre mare ^imd 2 • 7% of^sj^om weire , black . , The ' race ^variable yas -not ljic|fiid^d 

■■V -^i^- • ^. • <. ' ' ""..'■.■'^ ' ' 

; Itt the ai^^filyals^ecause b£ the small repcesentatloh of ^Jblack employees^ 

' ■ ■ - 2 ' * ■ - ■ ■ ■ •■ . . ' A ' ■ - 

The R achiev^^d wlrth the fKHlet* utilized to analyiBe^the' datarcWa8r<,a 

• courAglngly small at this -level ••w However » the^atl^lys^i^ 

havii(g a^ college degree was pds it Ive ly^ re la ted ' vi th per f oimi at e ' ratingi 

» : ' ■>> .■ . . . ^' . ^ . ^ , . ' . ▼ ■ ■ ■ , ' , 
and' that oVder emploxees tended to ^'receive higher ratings* Employees a t^ 

V/- . . : ^ / . . ■ . ' ■ ^ ^ • • . I ■ : ■ , ..... 

level vho . had pneyibus. mahufac tuning esqpef ie^ce aQpeared to have 
received^'' lower ratings tlicm^ others^. pismber of 

:.: #cc0^uilting Jobs ttiat are -prbbably. aaspciated and the 

analysis may reflect some Upward bias in the rating given 
■ '.with'. «uch-- jobs. . : ■ ■ , • ' ■ ■ 

Job Lev^l 4 Performance Rattngg -^ Mod^l ^\ ■ ^ 

Variable > ' Beta ' Coefficient ~ ^ T . - 

* Manufacturing Es^perience -.19 -.39 -3.08 
College degree 1.88 .hb- ^ 2.. 96 

-Age ' .25- . .16 4.02 

Multiple R .13 

Further analysis wa^ performed on job level 4 classiiEications for a 

population of clerka who were more homogeneouis ttl^n the total population 

at that Job level. A model whi<:h included the Wonderlic and clerical rtela^ts: 

showed that older and male employees apparently received higher performance 

ratings than their counterparts . Scores on the clerical * tests wereK j 

positively related wltt> performance ratings, as was previous goverranent 

^xperien9e. Although it. dropped out in . the last stage of analysis the T ' 

Wonderlic test d^cores were positively related to performance ratings. ' 

A model which substituted the number t;est for the Wonderlic produced 

the same ^li^al results. However^ the number test dropped out at an early ^ 

stage of the analys|L8 and was^ i^t positively related to perfondance ratings. 

Although the col le«r^ degree vari^blfe dropped out in the final analysis^ it 

■ • • ' 2 ■ 

was significant in the ma^ixmmi adjusted R model and was positively related 

•' - ■ . ■ / - ■ • ' ■ / . ■ ^ 
to performance ratings. { ; . 
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^ 2 Job Le^^T^ Ferforroaniee Ratingy ^ Model 2(Clerk8l 

- Vairi4)b^s ^ Beta ■ . " 



CJLerlckl Test .21 .24 . . :2.24 



. Government Expexj^^x^Ce .17 * ; . 53 /J ^ •^O 

/ Multiple R? .ip 




T 



^ * When organlsatlbnal experience, variables were added tct^the 1nodel, JElpd^^^ 

^ r^^ather than age as .a variabl^^ the results ; ^ ♦ 

indicated ^at male employees/ w ^iftfa Xongeff^«arSr of sap^lcet 

y tended to recelvief hlgh^^r perfdrmance raSlngs • - This |iiod|R also indicated 

that emplo^^^ college degrees aqid -ihose jth^ hadv t^ 

' approved courses Co' complete^ their B«S. d^^se reciu^remetntB rece^y^^ 

' hig^ev* parfbrmance tatings. Results on the^unber test mre^ls^o 

^ positively related to the ratlngsy^ When the i^shderlic test waa. sub- 

^ stituted for the number test, it dropped out in the final stages as 

"* ^ ' * ' 

a significant variable. However, analysis of the data' utilizing a model/ 

^' ■ - * . 

which included age -rather than total yeara> and the Wonderlic test^ 

indicated the possible importance of other variables. Tljte final level . 

' , of analysis indicated that male employees^recelved higher ratings, but 

. age did npt add significantly to the explainad variance* Althbjugih die ^ 

government experience variable was positively related to the performance 

ratings, employees who had held previous jobs in general appeared to 

receive higher ratings. Employees who^had taken secretarial courses and 

approved courses to complete the requirements for a 3. A. degree received 

lower performance ratings. The Wonderlic test was p9sitively associated 

with performance ratings,^ and employees who had taken Gas distribution 

training appeared to have improved their ratings. Al thought it dropped 

out -at the last stage of the analysis, courses designed to complete the 

B.is. degree were positively related to performance ratings. Office ^ 

skills were highly correlated with both tol^al years an^ agef*, but' of'f^ce 

skills '^d not show tip as a aigtikdtficant va|:iable when a model including 

office skills rather tiian age or total years, was used to analyze the data* 

' . . ■ r. . ■. .. ■ ■ ■ , ' ..: - 

/ . . . ■ ■ 
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ai^b^ tt yf^uld iBippiB^t^ and tj^iie^e^ 'fd0^ longer 

^ pier 164 with the company recelve<^hlgher ratings and that a coLle^^ 
^ d^:i^ee and courses ii^lch l£d^o opoi^'ij^t ion 0f jth^ 3«*S. :<|€^gr(^e> ' / 
laiproved ratlngip as did 6a» dlatc^fei^ training. ^There ^rja apoe • ''^ 
iiidlc4itld(i^ from these period of employment with ' 



/the cp^^a^ rather jlv^ l^y Itself liiq>roved per fomiance ratings « slntfe^ ^ 

age was not Identified m)lk algcAf leant variable « Jn a model lo!bluding\_^ 



jiljgey canployeea who had held "previous, Jbbs^ tlpat Is "who presusuaibly' h^ 
fewer yeaiirs with the coinpany at a given age » tended to receive lomer 
performance i^atings . . ' . ' • 
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APPENDIX D 



sIob JLevel 4 Performance Ratln&B "" Model 3 (Includlog total years) 



Variables 

■;8«x..: 

> r ^■ 

B.Si -Course,. . 
jACiibe'r .TieBt;:^': . , - ' ' 
College. Degiree 

MUietpIe .25 



Beta 

'.22 

.36 

.19 

,47-' 



nt 



.44 

.27' 
.68, 
.23 
.32' 



1 - ' 



T 

2.33 
3.73 

l<76: 
i.94 



' Job Level "4 Performance Ratings Mcfti^l 4 (lupludlag age) 

• : . ' „ 1- ^,-.L_ i^i^: J_ 4, J 

Variables Beta ^ 

Sex . : - t^S • 

Previous Job ^ -.17- ^ 

;Gaa^M.strlbut ion Training*. 17 
tSe(j^tarial Course . r.l7 

BiA. Degree Course , >.-.22 
^Wonderlic Test ^ .17 

(^venupent. Experience •J-^; 
Multiple .26 



C6e££lC:lent 


T 


.44 


2.85 


-.40 


' -1.81 


.61 


1.79 


-.42 


■ '. -1.77 


-.63 


-2.38 


.-.20; 




<56 


.2.00 



'■■..4 



4 
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Job Level 5 * V 

There- were 83 Individuals studied in this Job level, 45.7% of who* 
vete male and^l .iZX of whoio were^ black* The .race Variable was not utilised. 
'In the analysis because of th^^l^^All representatl^ 

although the R^- achieved in the analysis of this Job ^Ifevel was relatively 
8ii)ttli,^tbe« results indicatie again that older employees tend^ to receive 
higher performance ratings than others. At this, leveb^t appears that 
the scores on the numerical- test; w^re positively related to performance 
.ratings/ Iti this^ Job level sex khd; age vere highly correlated sa that ; ^ 
it, is possible that the |ig^^ indicated Above reflects a tendency : 



fot^ male employees to receiw^ higher l.perforinm ratings. 

. ■ • , • . . ' ^ \j \ 

Jol> Level 5 ^Performance Ratings * Model* I 



Vartlfble Beta Coef f icletit ^ i l l^ * 

IhOTfc .19 : 1.9X' 

Age .40 . , .27 '3.92 

Multiple R .18 

V ^ ■ , -. • 

Job Level 5 Iniclualing Organizational Variables 

' Uhen organizational experience, variables were added to the model, 

* with total years Substituting for age » there was an increase in the' 

variance explained .iSiy-i>tli#^ analysis . Total years with the company ■ . 

• . ' ' ' -^ ' r I ■ . <- 

and scores on the number test we^re both significantly and positively; 

. - ■ ■ * y * . - ■ 

related to performance ratings. Although it dropped out Just before'^ 

■ . .. , ^ . " ^ . . ■ 

'the fii^l analysis, there i^ some indication th^t scores on the 

* . 
mechanics testv^were negatively related to performance ratings at this 

^mpl.' A model which included age but ' not ^total years of experience 
^showed age as a signifiicant variable, and also indicated that employees 

who had taken approved business courses succeeded in obtaining . 

higher performance ratings. Both experience in the gas industry and 

steel Industry experience werenegatively related to performance ratings. 
.The number test scores were the last variables to drop out of the. 

analysis, but' there Is .indication in this model that they were positively 

related to performance ratings; 
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Job Lira 1 5 Pgrforaance Ratings - Mode T 2^(lt|c^.^dl^ total yekra) 



Variables 



Beta 



Coefficient 



Total Years >46 ,36 

f*« '-^ /^ .23 ; • - •SS - 

Multiple .23 " 

Jew f Level 5^ Per forinance Ratings r Model 3 (Age) 
rtabl es V " ^ ■ geta / C^fflctent 

> -.19 ' - -.80' 

.40 .27 




Variables 
lus'iiiiasa Course • 
Gm Experience 
^tieel Siq>erlex^e 
Age 



Multiple '.22 



T 
4.62 
2.28 



T ' 
1.77 
1^.99 

-1.83 
3.93 

7 
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J ob L>vl 6^ .. ■ . , ^ . ■. - . 

tlMr« Were 85 Indivfdualf 'studied in this Job level 90.5%* of whom weir« 
aaie and none of wbom were black. lilgb correlations ainong the age» sex»^^d 
e pi lege di|gre« variables posed difficult problemss for.the analysis of this 
Job level. The model that did not include sex or age indicated that retail 
e»pertentie'and office skills were xiegativeiy associated with performence 
ratings, and the college degree variable dropped out before- the final stage 
:of title Ma^^^^ would appear .Jitbati; these results rc^flect^ tlte relation- 

ship between sex ^nd. performance ratings. Tlvp college degree and sex 4*rl- - 
ables were hi^l^y correlated (.6) with the degfee being aasoctaljed witj^ 
female-eaipioyees^' In/'Carn, the college degree variabld^was ne^||^vely 
related to i»^rformanca ratingSf, suggesting thAt female wpl'^yew tended to 
ze'ceive i;pwer ratings.. T^e tiegattve relatibnshlpB beC«^^^ 
-and office sikills probably have the saliiie basis i 



Job Level' 6 Perf ormance Ratings - Model 1 

— " C'^^^ [ ' ' 

Variable -^^^ Beta ^ v Coefficient T 

Previous job 18' - '^^ ^ , ; 

Large. Retail Experiiance -.24 ■ ^ -.78 . "^-^^ 

Smell Retail Experience -.28 * -.65 -2.84 

Office Skills - 2^ . " 53 -2.83 



Multiple .27 



A second model was utilized which included sex,, but which did not include 
either the college degree or age variables » . The results indicated that 
male employees tended to receive higher performance ratings as 4 id employees 
who had' held other Jobs he fo:re being employed by the company . In spite di 
the inclusion of the sex variable, small retsill experience and of flee Skills 
were slgnl^cajitly and negatively associated with performance ratlnga. The 
last variable to drop ouii of the analysis was the Wonderlic test, which had 
a negittlvi relattonsjilp with performance ratings. - , 
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Job I^vel 6 Performance Ratlngc * Model 2 





m^mm 1p 


T 


.22 






.19. 


.47 


1.91 


•28 




-2.89 


- . 32 


-.58 


-3.16 



Bex ■ ', , 
pr«vtottii'.Jo^ 
Smll Ratail Experience ; 
0£flce Skills 

Huittple .27 

... A thtxA model wee tested whic^ 8ub,«tituted the age vcrlable for fex^^l 
results lB^lcatlng*V domin^lng tmpect of the age variable with older • ^ 
•■q>lo7eea receiving filg^er per fonumbe ra^ Manufacturing experience 

mad gas puoip experience wejre also associated with per fomance ratings, 
the let tl»r fluix^4>e plcklng^p; the effect the sex variable irtilch was. 
excluded from t'kls model,. . Jn sunnary,. It appears that there Is significant ' 
Evidence • that older enfployees and^ fhale employees tenid to receive Jilfi^er 
performafuce ratlAgs at thi's level and that If 'the Intelligence test given 
to Job applicants ha any predictive validity ^6r Jobs at 0ils level, higher 
test scores are associated wlthi||lower perforiDance ratings . 

Job Level 6 Performance Ratings - Model 3 ' . 

Varl^le /seta "V^ Co |fficlent T 

^nufacturlng Experience .16 • * . 

Gas Pump K3|:perlence .54 • 1 .^l 

Age - ' .51 ^ ^9 " ; . . 5.39 
Multiple .>1 

Job Level 6 - Including Organizational Variables 

A model that included sex. and total. yei»rs with the company Indicated tlUt 
both variableis added significantly to the explained yarlance. Male eoqployees 
and those with longer service* received hl^er perfbxtnance xfatln*gs.. Gas dls- 
trlbi^tlon* trainlilg 'improve performance ratings . ;Althdu^ employees 

vho took gejka^l exteriaal training not paid for by the company received lower 
ratings. D^i^her the; Wlmderllc nor «he clerical test was significant, and both 
dirof>ped"but of ^phe analysis at a very ear^y stage. In a model that did not 
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laeludiB sfx, but d.ld Include large retail experience and high school degree, 'an 
vhleh aiibfltitutod l:he numbers test for the Wonder Lie add clerical test, total « 
years with the^ompany and t^he Gas distribution training were posit lAfeXy associated 
with p^rfolnnance ratings «#ri lie external trainings not supported by £he ccmpany 
and aiMill retail experience were negatively related to tbe ratings. In alktlohv 
large retail ea^rience was negative ly^related ^o performance ratings and 

ismpl^yees vbe^ook courses to comp|eCe a B.S. degree reguireinent appeared to 

• ■ • " ♦. 

have received lo«er performancte ratings. Small retiiil experience was associated * 

■'- ' ■ ■ ' ' ' 

with lover ratings. A third «iodel which excHded sex and substituted college ^ 

degree Indicated again that the college degree was negatively related to per* 

formance ratings and that manufacturing experience 'appeared to have^^^proy^d, die 

ratings. It is possible that both the^ latter findings reflect falser per*' { 

j^btmance ratings given to male ^ employees p * . ' / * ^ > 
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Job Laval 6 P«rfoi— nee Rtlnw - Model 4 (Including Sex) 



Sex .18 

^tf^el Ye«r«. .41 

Gas tfietrlbution Trailing .22 

General ibctemal Training - .16 

aiCall Betail Experience -.18 
Multiple - .34 



Coefflclient 
.52 

;53 

■-■(>' " 
..22, 

-,41 



I 

i.83 
4.04 
2.34 
.1.70 
-1.81 



Job Level 6 Perforaance Ratings - Mpdel 5 Cexcludlng aex) 



" Variables Beta 

To£el Years . ^ ■•37 

Gaa Dlatributipn Training .26 

General Extemel Training -.17 ^ 

BiS. . Degree Course -<^;15 

. s V ■ .-'•■* ■ 

, Large ^tail Experience r .27 

^mU Retail Expei^ience t.18 

■ - 2 • ~ 

Multiple R .39' 

»■ 



Job Level 6 Performance Ra 



Variables 
Total Years 



Beta^ 
.39 



Gifts Distribution Training. 28 
Majiuf^cturlng Experience • .17 
College Degree -.17 



Multiple R • .33 



Coefficient : 




.33 


3.86' 


.64^ • r ■ 


2.95 




-1.90 


-.24 


-.38 


' -1.67 


-■:89 


, -12.87 


-.42 


-1.91 




del 6 ^excluding sex) 
Coefficteot . 

. .68 

;.3i ' ' . 

...39 . - 



T 

3.91 
2.98 
1.79^ 
.1.68 
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Jpb LbvI 7 ' . . ' ^ ■ , 

^ tli«M wmim 31 Indlvidufila studied In thl't Job level, 38X of vhon were 

2 

Mle end none of irhon vere bleck. The R echleved by the aodel used Co 
enelyse Chie Job Ipvel ve^ relatively enell. Hovever. there Is elgnlf leant 
evlde|Ce tiiat at this level Indlvldtj^le were related^ to. enp^^a at the 
tise they were hired tenided/ to receive aqnevfaat ff'fltiTir f irirf nntflHrf] ritlnflo J 
There ie*aleo smm indication that women received t^jLs^r ratinga them aen 
at thie level and; that eohatruction experience uks negatively related to 
Job perfbnnance. However, the latter tVo varlablee dropped, out in the 
last ata^'of analysis, and did not add significantly td^the variance 
explained by the model. / 

<. Job Level 7 Perfotwance Katingg » Mo<tel I 



9 



/ ' Vj^rUble 
KeUtlve 

Multiple .12- 



Beta 
.34 



Coefftotent 

.10 



T 

l>96 



Job -Level 7 - IncludlnR Organtgatlonll Variables 

Several models Including different groupings of courses were used to 
analyse the data because of the 'hi^ correlation asiong variables. In all 
cases the organizationar variables sttbstantially increased the variance 
explained by the models. The first 1::^ganlaatio|ial niodel indicated that 
employees who had ta|Msn gi^en general internal training by the company 
received higher jgarformance rating^ whi^e tihbse^who/bad* taken unsupported 
externlil couirses^ppeailbd to have received lower ^ratings. Again in this 
Biodel emjployeer with relatives in the company received higher performance 
ratings.. At this level apparently Gas distribiHflS^ training^ Dale ^ 
Carnegie courses > engineering courses, and secretarial courses, did not 
sigxiif leant 1^ ImproVe jperf ormance ratings* Althou^ the. variable dropped 
^^t^at (he last istepXprior to the, final ana%sis, there is sbme evidence 
in this model that ^emppLoyees who took technical cobraes improved their 
performance ratings. 
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* * APPENDIX D , , 

Job Levi 7 PTfojc—nce Rattngg » Model 2 

V«rl^bl##^ ^ Beta Cooff Ici^nr ^ t 

QMioral Intcr&il Trailing ;32 \ /. 1.00 2.02 

Qranrai IxtoriMil Training -.29 -^45 ; . J}^^, 

IsUeiira .40 . , -2.5X 



Mttitiplr .32 



A aa^ond aodal uhlcb includad businaaa couraaa in placa of aoaapf. 
tha'o^ar training coutfatet reinforced .the abidance froai tba fira^^ iHidat. . 
that tachnical courajse apparently helped per foraence ratii^V Agiiih. in 
thia Modal tuoaupported external training wei ne^tively related toi the 
perfotMnce rating*, and individual* wit^ relativea eiiployed ^ the ;^conp«iiqr 
Here rated hi^r than othera. Although it dropped out ji<«r before ° the final 
atage of analyaia, there ia aoM indication that total yeara yith th# Qom^avgr 
wa* aaaociated with higher perforaance ratinga. . ^ ' 

, . ^ . .1, ^ 

' Job Uvel 7 Perfonaance Ratinga - Model ^3 / * ,^ 

Variable* Beta ' CAfficient T 

General Bxternal Training -.37 -.58 -2.29 

Technical Course .29 . 12$ 1.78 . 

Relative ' .41 V ' ,13 ' 2.52 
MultiF»le R .30 
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I, „'Th«r*^^r« 73 lndiv|.duttl!a itiuiiai la this job level which le an exempt 
ciiieel^fii^tipA. 931 of the employees etudled were male and 4% were' black . 
Xh« Models , reported l^lttv Include both the domqgraphlC and organizational 
varUbies. . .AUhou8h female employees, yere oply a aiiill percent ot .thbae at^ 
thU Job l«velj their per|ptmv»oe . ratings %m higher than their male 
co«mterpart# . ^ Older 'employiaes and tliose with more yeers with , the ^company ; 
feeiuled to ^ceive higher per|prmpnc.e ratings, and hav).ng.hel4 a^ previous 

^ Job and in partlculi^heving had experience in' the gas industry were 
esppeiated with higher performance ratings.. Although they ^dropped ouf in 
the final stages of analysis there is some Indication thai manufa<|ituring 
experience and small |retail experience" were negatively related to^ performance 
ratings. In model that substituted ieige for total years y/lth the company 
the number of promotions per year was positively related to performance^^ 
ratings. 



> 



. Variables 
.^Sex. ■ ■ 
previous^job 
Total Years 
Oas ExpeV ience 
Hultiple Ry 



Sex 



.Variables 



0 ' 


Beta 


Coefficient 




■ —33 


-.94 




■ '22 . ' . ... 


.69 . 




" .30 • ' ■. : . • " 


.20 


.40 , 




•37 • 


* ■ ■» / ■ "* • 




^Job Level 20 Perfonnance .Ratings 


- Model 2 , 

> 



Pr«viou» Job ^* 
c pronotio]^ Per TCfiiar 



Gas Ea^rlence 
A'ge 

Multiple 



.39-- 




Coetficient;- 



-.9ii 
.56 . 

.90 
..22 



T 

JO. 37 
2.U 
2.95 
4^03 



-3.19 f 
1.97 
.3.P5 



. 1 
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Jobt L»vl 30 , . , 

? IhfM 169 Individual* •tudUd in toli Job Uv«l, which U m exMapt 

elMslflc«tloBw ?9X oTthT individuals studied i^w «aU and only 21 w«m 
hlaeh. ih« initial unaiyti* failed to d«velop «>del that a^plalnad w ; 
aubstantlal fractlonjftha variance In per£brt»nc« ratUgf*^^^ T^^ Job " 
iavaV^includes a ^jflMjjy .©£ Job titles covering such diverse Job classi- 
fications a|» £or«^^^^S«ccOuntant, sales representatlva, and ass|:stanr " 
nanct«r» capital J^PjRtlng budget . ' There are 51 Job titles In the 
level and given the sUe of the sanple It is iapt ^prlslttg;that the ^ ' 
analysis failed to produce significant results. A separate analysis was 
donf .of the 63 foremen who are a^ ttils Job level. They yerp all •en and 
all whi^e. The first mode loused Included the total numbe^of promdtlons, - 
but not total years of service. The final analysl#L»dlca?^^ Indlvldixels 
who had taken high school equ^Jvalency courses^Were more likely to receive 
higher performance ratings. Of particular Interest Is the fact that the 
scores on the* Bennett mechanical test i^ere negatively related to foreman's 
peVformsnce rating. Totai^ promotions and other exptirlenc* were also 
negatively relatdd with performance ratings, the former result seems 
- to; indleate tfi^t individuals who either Jumped steps or moved up a short 
promotion ladder to forew^'w*? «ore highly redded by .th*lr superiors'. 
Th^ , snalys Is Indicate/ tie t emplweea who start ^t the very bottom end 
work their way. up thtough f oretMn do not- reiaelve as i^ljh P«»formence , 
ratings as ."cSl^ct Wo iytve a sSdrter route to «he' supervisory position, 
lumber'^f ' bother variablM were ^Included In the model wttji tih* hlghe« 
id R/, although "as individual variables they "did not contribute . 
_fUantly llo thci^explaltied variance. Among-^ last to drojp out of 
anitlysls were the fluency rating, which was^^ltlVfly assoclsted with 
tiVjEoxmsntfe ratings, and construction experience and the clerical test, 
hoth of which were negaljlvely delated with perforamnce ratings . 





A Mcond aipdal vas uttlisodi«h|cb year^ ma ' 

*« var(«bl«^ Thin model also iciantlfled the CMuUt o^ _ 

and oth«r wtpertuce i»»re * •Ipe oagiitivcliy rclatCHi vlth the ratings. Althouj^ 



they droppad .out iv (lie iMt stagas of the analyelei the nodal with the 

2 • *■ ■ ' 

gavtmi adjusted R included hl^ school equivalency coufses and construction 



expaMaoce. individuals liio Ikad taken the high school equivalency* courses 
appeared to havis achleil^d hl^er per foraiiBnce ratings « iihlle constructloh ' * 
experience was n«)g«tively related to the |:atlngs. A . third .«odel li^Uded 
total yeari^bf eaiployii^ht as a vari!able, and the^ flniil' results were 
^j||«ntieal to the ftecbud model- de0ci;lbed above The labt variable that^ 
droppeii out q£ the'analyals tildlcate the possibility that cai>a<liuction 
experience waa negal^fvely i^elated to per fprnance ratings 9' a^ gap j 

dlstiibutlon cdunes and the J ud^nt rating were positively related td^the 
ratings .J 




Variable ^ Beta 

Total Pro«otldna' / -.27 
e^ftsS^*^^ E^ulvtflenoy 

Mechanical T^st -.32 

Other Bxperlence * .2$ 
ttiple'R^ .27 

r 



Foresien perforsMuaice R^ings 



> Model 1 

Coefficient 

-.27 . 
-.42 



T 

-2.39 

1.73 
-2 .91 . 
-2.37 



Fori 



Variable 



e^n Performance Rat^iyiLgS'» Models 2 and 3 
Beta Coefficient 



Mechanical Test . "/^Z 

Cover anent Experience . -;23 

Other Experience ~ -.30r 
, ' Multiple. .23 



-.27 
-.98 



T 

^2.80 
-2.01 
-2.64 
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Th«rtt'««ctt 61; individual* studied in this job level which includes 



Xf^ claseiflceUons. 98% of the eaployees «e^ w^lA and none «»£ . 
theii weiv blecki ,At this Job level perfonssnce ratints did not appear , 
Co be affected by age or total years with the cooipany. ||he only variable 
that bad a 'significant posJLtive relationship wltAi per forw|n«e ratings, was 
the Dale Carnegie Course. PerVersely, prior experience Ih the gas 
industry and the rate of prqnotipn were ne^tlvely nilated to ^rf ormaifc^ ' 
ratings, as was analV retail ' experienpe. ThU. Job level iiusludes> wide 
variety of supervisory positions and it mayrbe. that there was insufficient 
'hoknogeneity in the ''group to identi!fy' significant factors related to per- , 
fonoancc Iratlngs. However, the absence of a '^seniority*' effect and the - 
negative relatiohship of th^ proqption rate and gas iiidustry eieperlence ere 

significant. . ' , . ' - 

Job Level 40 Perfonaance Ratings • 



Variables 
Proeotlons Per Year 
Dale. Carnegie Course 

Gas Experienc^***^ 
Snail Retail Experience - .20 
Multiple R^ .26 



Beta 

-.27 

-.24 




1 

-2.30 
3.31 
-2.06 
-1.69 



>■ unite MlMr FMMtoo* ftit 







V09S * iW'* 










ft' 1^' 


Tter» of terviff* 


-.15 


-.001 




6b» ttUtriliuiliiW C^yex 










.09 


'.•'iriv 






••11 


"•ft* 

• ■ ^. 






• 11 - 


••03 




LMtiKCiOII 1 




^ ,09 






.is 

■ 


.05 


2.9? 








2.^ 


LaeatlMi 4 . 


• .20 ' 


.ft? ' , 




Locattoa 5 


.12 


.0* 


2.39 


Location 7 . 




.05 


3.30 



'i* * .24 



r 



APnMDIX B 
TABU 17 

? Uhlt* Goll«r Praotlen pmt Y««r 
SXMipe liiploy««t - Hod«l 2* 



6«s DistrlWtlon Courf* 
Oil txpAvUnett/* 

Location 1' 
Location 2 

I. 

LqcAtlon 3 
LopACion -4 
Location 5 
Location 7 



.oe^>v^ .02 ;> 

-.10 -.016 
-.18 
.10 



• 31 
.12 
.14 

m. 

.20 

.12. 

.16 



•.002 



.03 
.09 
.0« 



,05 
.07 
.03 
.09 



t 



/ 



T 

-1.96 
.3,^1 
2.04 
5.84 
2.86 
2.76 
3T88 
2.26 
3.22 



R* « .24 



MIo tosts 





. TMIU IB 






Whit* C61UC B^Mptif 


mi p«r YAAt 
Kod«l 3* 




♦ ■ 


• ■ t ■ 

t 

-.14 

* ■ I- ♦ 


' .Co«f€ici«ttt 


T 

•2.13 






-■002 


•2.l|0 


MMtlVtt / 

/*'<. . 


19 


.04 


\lM 


Location 1 




.u 


4.82 


Lqoatlon 2 ^ 


.16 




2.31 


Loeatlon 3 


< • 18 


.06 f 


,2.58 






.09 


3.66 






.0? 




U^tion 7 


.22 


.07 


3.17 


v. 


- .30 







r 



*inth Taata 



ERIC 



•It- 



er|c ^ 



. -V 

6«i Distribution. CourM .15 

T#ehnic«t Cofiv— . 16 ' 

at«ttl' BitpttirUnck . ^ .13 / 

Otllity .Bxp«frl«nc«V - ^ 

College Dogrii * / -.14 




Of f leo Skill* 
Other BducAtion 
l^etion 2 -.14 
Location 3' '-l^ 



Locetion 6 -.16 

Non-eMpt Ferfdr«ence 

Retlng < r;i2 



Coefficient 


T 


.03 


2^13 


.01 


2;26 




1 


.06 


1.88 


»06, . 


1.80 






-.05 


-1.84 


.04 




e 03 


Am M 


-.05 • 


-2. 02 


-.07 * 


-2.23 


-.05 


-2,29 


-.02 


-1.73 



■Ji' 



*Ilo Tftstr 



y90 



' 90 



» 4 



APFmbtx f Y 



ilhlt* Collar FwPiotliM Y««r^ 
Nbn-BMiapt fliiplpyM** \ ^ , 





R* - .10 



«Wlth fasts 



ERJC 



91 




r : 



IMBU ii 



• ^ ... ■ 








. , m . . . • . • - ■ ' 

^ SM 




$ 


*^ ■ " 




.!»' 




Oil l3cpftrlttiic« 

' V / 


- • 12 * 


Ol 

m' 1 <t 


2 72- 






• V* 










•2a 12 ' 


Coll«t* Graduat* 


• 13 




• 




-.16 




-2,73 








rl.»6 


Location 6 


/ ^ •! ° ■ 


V ->> - 1 It 


— *. *r 


. Loe'atlon 7 


-Vid 


-.11 


-l.« 


. l4»C«tlOB,8 


-.12 


- ^ -.22 . 


" -2.09 



















V 



* TanilnAtlon was codad a« + I 

f 



9t' 



ERIC 



93 



TA9U 22 



-.24 -.02 , , -4.10 



. R* -.24 

Teradlpitfoa )f««. coded as -t- 1 



Liri:«tiMi:2 ' --41 -5« 

Loettion 3 '/^ - 23 , -.39 -3.30 
Location 4 . , '^r-^*^^ "^-^ 

l^tiott 5 -.35 • • -.3« -*-3« 

LoMtUme -.24 "V^ 

Location 7 -.M 

Loention 8 -f^O -.32 



APMMDXX-^ 

^ On-lo«r4 iBployMi 







. B«C« 


CMff IcU 






-.20 








-.07 




Bal4^ Bx|Arl«ne« 




, 06 * 


.;19 








.25 


' ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ^ ■ 

Oil ixp«^i«ictt T 




.07 


?76^ 


SMll ItAtaii KiiparlMM 


M 


-.05 . 


-.2S 


Alt 




^.31 


r.03 


IQ.gh Sebool Gr«du«t« 


\ 


-.05 ' 


•.15 




1 




.35 


• • 

toeation 3 




-.05 ^ 


-.25 


LooAClon 4 




• / ' " ^ 


-.14 






-.05 




■■ V ' • 
LbciUion. 6 




-.04 


-.18 


Loeatien S 




-,04 




Location 8 ' 




-.05 


..2t 


PorfbnMae* iiWtlng 




-.07 





R* • .19 



Utf CMfficiMC 

Am . -.27 -.01 

■il^ felMol OftOmtm < -.16 -.31 . 

O^r IduMtion -.14 -.10 

'. / 

Noa-«mapt ■^•viormvcm 

maxtng -.15 -.15 



t Parf oi 



I » 



- .16 



* T^niiuitioa wm coM aa 4^ 1 



\ 



. TABU 25 ^ 

Whle* Collar TMmln«tlom 
On*BoArd Employ*** 



1 


B*e* 


C6*f£lol*nt 




-.18 


. -.55 




.06 


.30 




-.31 


-.03 


Coll«S« Qraduat# 


-.06 


-.21 


Ottwr Ediacation 


-.09 




Proaotiona/Y^Ar 


-.12 


• 

. -.26 . 


Mda-MMip t. Perf ortwnca 
. Ratings 


-.08 


-.28 ' ' 


Sxmpt Parformanca / 
Ratings 


-.08 

t 


-.19 




- 25 





'4 



